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PREFACE 


In this book the author attempts in simple and 
concise language to set forth and to illustrate a 
theory of war. For the German doctrine of the so- 
called * will to power ’’ he substitutes the British 
doctrine of the ‘* will to security.”’ His theory leaves 
the individual native talent and initiative unfettered 
to solve the ever-varying problems which present 
themselves in the course of every war. His object 
is to remove the vagueness and ambiguity in which 
_ the theory of war is usually enveloped, and by so 
doing to explain the cause of the difference between 
the political and military points of view, and in some 
degree to reconcile them. 

He gladly avails himself of the opportunity to 
thank Captain Roger M. Bellairs, R.N., C.M.G.,, 
for much valued help. 
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CHAPTER I 
THE PROBLEM 


As is well known, primitive man in his natural state 
carries arms of some kind. When two such men 
differ on any question they may try to settle their 
difference by talking, but usually end in fighting. 
When one is killed or disabled the difference is 
decided. Here the fight is the decisive act and the 
armed man the deciding factor. Similarly, when 
two nations or communities differ on any question 
they try to settle their difference by argument ; 
when this fails they resort to force, which culminates 
in battle or combat, as the decisive act, between the 
armed forces, as the deciding factors. They pass more 
or less directly from a state of peace to a state of war. 

Whatever be the form of Government and whatever 
be the internal political dissensions, each side starts, 
consciously or unconsciously, in every war with an 
object, which may be called National or Political, 
and with an aim, which may be called Military, to 
use the armed force to attain the National or Political 
object. Hence, the idea of war as a political act 
includes both the National or Political object and 
the Military aim. By ‘‘ armed force’ is meant the 
armed sea, land and air forces, including both their 


moral and their physical attributes. 
C.S.W. 4 


CHAPTER II 
THE NATIONAL OR POLITICAL OBJECT 


In every war the question at issue is some real or 
imaginary right, varying in importance, upon which 
the security of each nation or its interests is thought 
to depend in varying degree. Hence, security may 
be said, in general terms, to be the National or 
Political object. ) 

Thus, in the Greco-Persian War of the 5th century 
B.C. two political systems, based on different ideals, 
were in collision. The Persian autocratic ideal, 
under which the individual will was held subservient 
and enslaved, was opposed to the Greek self-govern- 
ing ideal under which the individual will was held 
free. The security of each system was reciprocally 
menaced. Each side had recourse to force, the 
reciprocal National or Political object being to deter- 
mine which system was the more right and by so 
doing to reach security. The victory of the com- 
paratively few Greek freemen over the many 
Persian slaves, followed by the tacit acquiescence 
of the Persian autocrat in the result, showed the 
Greek political system and ideal to be the more right 
under the then conditions. The security of Hellas 


and its political system was assured for the time 
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being. It was not until the expedition of Alexander 
the Great that security against Persian interference 
in Hellas and Ionia, so prevalent during the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the following years, was finally 
reached by the complete overthrow of the Persian 
power. 

Similar in principle was the long struggle in the 
16th and 17th centuries between Spain and the Nether- 
lands seconded by Elizabethan England. In that 
case the aforesaid ideals were extended to religious 
as well as to political questions. The security of the 
two political systems, which respectively embodied 
these opposing ideals, was menaced. Each side 
had recourse to force with a dual result. On the 
one hand, the United Provinces maintained the right 
to govern themselves and to live with freedom of the 
individual will in politics and religion. Spain tacitly 
accepted, thus affirming the right. The security of 
the United Provinces and its political system was 
assured for the time being. On the other hand, in 
the Spanish Netherlands the autocratic ideal pre- 
vailed and the individual will remained subservient 
to that of the autocrat both in religion and politics. 
The United Provinces and the inhabitants of the 
Spanish Netherlands tacitly acquiesced, thus affirm- 
ing the right claimed by Spain. The security of 
Spain and its political system was assured for the 
time being. The National object was attained in 
the one case by the United Provinces, in the other 
case by Spain. 

_ As a further instance, the American Civil War of 
1861-5 may be quoted. The questions at issue were 
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twofold, viz., the right to enslave a part of the popula- 
tion and the right of a State to secede from the Union. 
The Northern States upheld the freedom of the 
individual, which the Southern States withheld from 
the coloured population, but denied the right to 
independent self-government, which the Southern 
States claimed. The National object on each side 
was security—in the South for an oligarchic system 
of government based upon slavery; in the North 
for a democratic system which would have been 
weakened by any secession from the Union. The 
victory of the North and the acceptance of defeat by 
the South produced two results : The right to freedom 
of the individual will, won by the Greeks and the 
Dutch, was re-affirmed. The right to independent 
self-government, wrung by the United Provinces 
from Spain, was shown to be limited in application. 
Proximity was found to make the Confederate States 
more important to the security of the Union than 
were the United Provinces to the security of Spain. 
The right of the Union to security proved to be higher 
than that of the South to self-government. The 
United States secured its political system for the 
time being and attained its National object. 

The great German war supplies another example 
of a collision between two political systems based 
on different ideals. The Military autocratic ideal, 
which aimed at suppressing the independent will of 
nations, was opposed to the self-governing ideal, 
which aimed at maintaining that will free. The 
security of each system was menaced. Each side 
had recourse to force, the reciprocal National object 
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being to make its own system secure. If the military 
autocratic ideal had completely prevailed, the German 
political system would have been secured, the inde- 
pendent will of nations would have been suppressed 
and ultimately a German peace, similar to that of 
ancient Rome, would have been established through- 
out the world. The defeat of Germany and the 
acceptance by many nations of the self-governing 
ideal affirmed the right to self-government and 
assured security to the self-governing nations for 
the time being. 

Furthermore, the wars of religion were waged for 
religious security ; those between the Bourbons and 
Hapsburgs for dynastic security. Again, in the 
first Anglo-Dutch war Holland fought for the security 
of her carrying trade, Cromwell for his own security 
threatened indirectly by the monarchies of Europe 
and by the late Stadtholder, the son-in-law of Charles I. 
Other examples, in which smaller interests were 
menaced, will occur to the reader. In each case, it 
will be found that the same principle is involved. 
Hence the definition which is believed to cover every 
war great and small :— 

The reciprocal National or Political object is 
security for every questioned right, every threatened 
interest and the State itself including its political 
system and territory. 


CHAPTER III 
THE MILITARY AIM 


BATTLE being the decisive act and the armed 
forces the deciding factors, it is evident that the 
decision is complete when the one armed force has 
been destroyed in battle and placed permanently out 
of action; also that the smaller the loss to the other 
the more complete will be that decision. If the 
opposing armed force cannot be destroyed, security 
against it can only be reached by neutralizing its 
action, which can be done by threatening, or evading, 
or postponing battle, as will be hereafter explained. 
Hence, the military aim of each side is to destroy 
in battle, or to neutralize the action of the opposing 
armed force, while sparing its own. These are the 
primary military aims. 

As a contributory or secondary aim, during the 
interval which necessarily elapses before the achieve- 
ment of the primary aims, each side may seek to 
weaken the armed force of its opponent and to 
strengthen its own by impairing or increasing, as the 
case may be, the material resources and moral sup- 
port upon which those forces depend. Furthermore, 
each armed force is controlled by, and closely bound 


up with, a directing will, which shares its fortunes. 
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Thus, the whole military aim of each side is to destroy 
in battle, or to neutralize, and to weaken the opposing 
armed force, including its directing will, while sparing 
and strengthening its own. 

This definition includes every operation of war, 
whether on land, at sea or in the air, and concentrates 
attention on the armed forces as the deciding factors. 
It is to be considered as a whole and not in parts, as 
when it is declared that the military aim is simply 
to destroy the opposing armed forces and no mention 
is made of the need to neutralize and weaken them. 


CHAPTER IV 
TO DESTROY THE ARMED FORCE IN BATTLE 


As has been seen, one primary military aim of each 
side is to destroy the opposing armed force in battle. 
Here, armed force is to be understood as at sea a 
navy of ships and on land an army of men, aircraft 
being included as an integral part of each; also, the 
terms sea battle and land battle are to be taken as 
each including every fight, large or small, on the sea 
and land respectively. 

We are to note that the battle, whether at sea or on 
land, has one common characteristic and only one— 
the armed forces are the deciding factors. Further- 
more, the navy cannot, as a general rule, take part as 
an organized force in the land battle, nor the army in 
the sea battle. 

Important consequences follow. On the one hand, 
in any particular war all sea battles must be looked 
upon as one great whole, since the losses in each one 
affect the balance of the navies as wholes. Similarly, 
all land battles must be viewed as another great whole. 
Thus, all sea battles are dependent tactical activities 
which re-act on each other however remote they may 
be in space and time and however small the forces 


engaged; as also are all land battles. Thus, in the 
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great German war of 1914-18, at sea, the fight off 
Coronel had its reaction in the North Sea. Also the 
German naval moral was finally undermined by the 
combined effect of the battle of Jutland and the in- 
numerable combats represented by the loss on both 
sides of about 1,000 ships of war and armed auxili- 
aries caused by enemy action. Similarly on land, 
the battles at Gallipoli, in Thrace, Palestine and 
Mesopotamia had their reactions in France, Italy 
and Russia. 

On the other hand, since the destruction of a fleet 
does not directly affect the balance of the armies and 
vice versd, the land battle and the sea battle are 
normally independent tactical activities, as for 
instance Trafalgar in 1805 at sea and Austerlitz in 
1805 on land. This tactical independence of fleets 
and armies is important, since it means that the 
tactical deficiencies of an army cannot be made good 
by a fleet and vice versd. The expedition of the 
Athenians to Syracuse in 415 B.c. is an example. 
With an army, inferior in number to that they 
expected to meet, supported by a greatly superior 
fleet, they set out to conquer Sicily. The army was 
defeated. To supplement the deficiencies of the 
army on land the fleet was moved into the harbour, 
where it gradually deteriorated. Finally, it was 
forced to fight inside the harbour, where its tactical 
superiority was sacrificed, since that depended upon 
superior speed on the open sea. The result was 
the defeat of the fleet and the total destruction of both 
fleet and army. 

1 Thucydides, vi. 23. 
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The Gallipoli operations in I915 point the same 
moral. When Turkey entered the war, the military 
action required was to destroy or to neutralize the 
action of the Turkish army. The political object 
decided on was to dictate terms at Constantinople, 
and with that in view to secure military control of the 
Dardanelles. The instructions actually given to the 
Admiralty were “to prepare for a naval expedi- 
tion to bombard and take the Gallipoli Peninsula 
with Constantinople as its objective.”’ 

It was not the Gallipoli Peninsula and its batteries 
which controlled the Dardanelles, but the Turkish 
army. The Anglo-French fleet was called upon to 
attack nominally the batteries but really that army. 
The attack failed since no fleet can destroy or neutral- 
ize the action of an army, except under circumstances 
which did not exist in this case. Until the Turkish 
army was destroyed or its action neutralized, the fleet 
might force or surprise a passage through the Straits 
but any delay in dictating terms would make its 
position off Constantinople insecure owing to the 
failure of supplies. Subsequently an Anglo-French 
army landed but its attack failed, because it was not 
strong enough and the fleet could not make good the 
deficiency. The military control of the Dardanelles 
was not secured and Constantinople was not occupied 
until some three years later, after the destruction of 
the Turkish army, begun at Gallipoli and in the 
Caucasus, had been completed in Palestine and 
Mesopotamia.} 

Napoleon’s invasion flotilla of 1803 is an example 


1'P. 200-208 below. 
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of the contrary case, that is, of an attempt to make 
good from an army the deficiency in a navy. A 
number of small ships, built and armed in the ports 
of France, the Netherlands and Holland, were largely 
manned by the French army. Their military value 
proved to be so small that it was found difficult to 
collect them and impossible, owing to bad weather 
and the attacks of British cruisers, to assemble them 
outside Boulogne and other adjacent ports prepara- 
tory to crossing the Channel. The flotilla was unable 
to surprise a crossing and evade battle, or to fight 
with any prospect of success, or to make good the 
deficiency in ships of the line, which could alone 
destroy the British armed ships which prevented 
the flotilla assembling in the outer roadsteads and 
making the passage. 

The tactical independence of fleets and armies 
also means that to disarm an enemy who possesses 
both a navy and an army, two battles must be fought, 
the one at sea, the other on land, as for instance 
Salamis and Platea in ancient, or Trafalgar or 
Leipzic in modern times. But one battle will be 
sufficient, if the enemy possesses either only a navy 
or only an army, as for instance A*gospotami at sea 
in ancient times and Jena on land in modern times. 
Furthermore, it signifies that a navy alone is not a 
threat to the independence of a Continental State 
which possesses an army, even if that State has 
no navy, but that an army alone is such a threat 
to an island State whether that State possesses a 
navy or not, as the Norman Conquest proved. 

But we are to observe that to destroy the opposing 
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armed force may be impossible, as when it occupies 
a strong position, such as that held by the French 
fleet at Brest during the war with Napoleon, or by the 
German fleet in port during the German war, or by 
Wellington’s army at Torres Vedras ; or when it is 
too strong to attack in the open. Again, an attempt 
to do so may be inexpedient, if the expected gain is 
not worth the risk and loss involved, or if it is not 
wished to depress unduly a present enemy but a 
future friend. In either case it becomes necessary 
to neutralize the action of the opposing armed force. 
This can be done by :— 


Either threatening battle, 
or evading battle, 
or postponing battle. 


CHAPTER V 


TO NEUTRALIZE THE ENEMY ARMED FORCE BY 
THE THREAT OF BATTLE 


To show that the movements of a hostile fleet can 
be limited by the threat of battle the simplest way is 
to give examples. One of the best is the campaign 
of Salamis in 480 B.c.,! in which the weaker fleet 
neutralized the action of the stronger. 

It will be remembered that Xerxes, the Persian 
king, after turning the position at Thermopyle and 
overrunning Hellas, advanced to Athens with his 
army and to Phalerum Bay with his fleet. His 
military aim was to overthrow the armed forces of 
the Greeks, which were inferior in numbers but 
Superior in arms to his own both on sea and land.? 
The Greek army was drawn up at the Isthmus of 
Corinth. The Persian fleet and army were inter- 
dependent, the army looking to the fleet for help to 
turn the Greek position and for sea-borne supplies, 
the fleet depending upon the army to secure landing 
places upon which to beach their ships. To defeat 
the Persian fleet on the open sea was thought to be 
impossible because it was greatly superior in numbers. 
The Greeks therefore neutralized the action of both 


1 War at Sea, by the Author. 2 Macan’s Hdt. books vii.-ix. 
13 
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fleet and army by placing their fleet in Salamis Bay, 
where it flanked the Persian line of advance. Thence, 
if the Persians did advance, the Greeks could issue 
to stop their sea-borne supplies, or to attack their 
fleet when at a disadvantage and engaged in opera- 
tions at the Isthmus, distant not more than 30 sea 
miles. Moreover, the Saronic Gulf is practically a 
cul de sac whence withdrawal would be difficult with- 
out a battle if the fleet in Salamis Bay was determined 
to fight. The Persians could not pass without leaving 
a force to neutralize the Greek fleet, which was the 
more difficult in that from Salamis Bay are two exits 
into the Saronic Gulf sixteen sea miles apart. They 
could either divide their fleet and compromise their 
superiority in numbers, upon which they depended 
for victory on the open sea, or fight in the narrow 
waters of Salamis Bay, where, as on land at Thermopy- 
le, their greater numbers were at a disadvantage 
against the superior armament of their adversaries. 
They elected to fight. The Greeks not only neutral- 
ized Persian action, but forced a battle, selected its 
site and fixed its form. As is well known, the 
results were a complete victory for the Greek 
fleet and the withdrawal of the Persian army into 
Thessaly. 

The Armada compaign of 1588 confirmed the 
lesson taught at Salamis. The Spanish fleet could 
not pass up the English Channel to co-operate with 
Parma’s army without risking a battle on disadvan- 
tageous terms with a fleet based on a Western Channel 
port and flanking its line of advance. The English 
Channel is as much a cul de sac as is the Saronic 
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Gulf, and was especially so to a sailing fleet with the 
prevailing south-westerly winds. 

The most impressive example of the stronger fleet 
limiting enemy movements by the threat of battle 
is to be found in the military watch on Brest during 
the war with Napoleon, which began in 1803. The 
watching fleet was based on Tor Bay. When there 
it fanked an enemy advance up the Channel and 
covered the light squadrons in the Narrow Seas 
which watched and neutralized the French invasion 
flotilla. But to cover the Channel was not enough. 
The French fleet might go to Ireland, as did the 
expedition under Hoche in 1796, or to the Mediter- 
ranean, as did Bruix in 1799. To prevent either 
movement the watching fleet took station off Brest, 
except during strong south-westerly winds when 
issue from the port was impossible. Then it ran 
for Tor Bay, returning to its station as the wind 
veered to the north-west and moderated. The aim 
was not blockade—that is, to block the enemy in 
harbour—but to ensure that he should not get to 
sea without being brought to battle. The watching 
fleet threatened battle.? 

The problem in the North Sea during the late war 
was similar in principle. The Germans refused 
immediate battle with its possibility of victory and 
_ winning the war, because defeat at sea might jeopar- 
dize their position in the Baltic and hasten their 
defeat on land. The British aim was reduced to 
watching the German fleet with a view to destroying 
it, if opportunity offered, or, failing that, to limiting 

1The Blockade of Brest, i. p. 174 N.R.S.; Barham Papers, iii. p. 232. 
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its movements by the threat of battle and thus 
preventing interference with the detachments of light 
craft engaged in stopping the German trade through 
the northern exits, in covering the transit across the 
Narrow Seas of troops and supplies to France, and 
generally in the struggle with the German light craft 
of all descriptions within the North Sea and its 
approaches. This required the British fleet to be so 
placed as to be able to interpose between the German 
fleet and its base if it moved either to the northern exit 
or south into the Narrow Seas, that is, past the Texel- 
Yarmouth line. The Firth of Forth was a position 
offering these possibilities. No German fleet could 
advance into either of the areas mentioned and return, 
as was absolutely necessary, without risk of battle 
on disadvantageous terms, if the flanking fleet based 
on the Forth meant to fight. 

The care taken by Bonaparte in 1796 to put the 
Piedmontese army out of action before advancing 
into Lombardy and the use made by Foch of the 
flanking army, by threat or actual battle, in July, 1918, 
are examples of the same principle applied on land. 


CHAPTER VI 


TO NEUTRALIZE THE ENEMY ARMED FORCE BY 
EVADING BATTLE! 


NuMEROUS are the examples of the weaker armed 
force evading battle in order to neutralize the effort of 
the stronger to destroy it. The evasion here referred 
to is not the occasional evasion of a stronger force 
by a weaker one when meeting by accident, as often 
happens in every war, but the systematic evasion 
adopted to conduct the war. The operations at sea 
conducted by Napoleon in 1803-5 are a striking 
instance.? As early as February, 1798, he gave his 
opinion that, whatever may be her efforts, several 
years will elapse before France attains superiority 
at sea; that to make a descent on England without 
being master of the sea is a very bold and most 
difficult operation ; that it can only be made either 
by evading the hostile squadrons blockading Brest or 
the Texel or by crossing to Kent or Sussex in small 
vessels during the long nights of winter; that any 
attempts to cross in launches during the calms of 
summer is impracticable, because the opposition 
offered by the enemy is insurmountable.® 


1P. 12 above. 2 Cp. Desbriére. 


* “ Quelques efforts que nous fassions, nous n’acquerons pas, d’ici, 
a plusieurs années la supériorité des mers. 
“Opérer une descente en Angleterre sans étre maitre de la 
C.S.W. 17 B 
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At the outbreak of war in May, 1803, the political 
equilibrium of Europe was so unstable that in the 
interests of Napoleon it was important to put Great 
Britain out of action before other powers intervened. 
He was driven at once to give effect to the opinion 
of 1798, which virtually declared that victory at sea 
was impossible for France under the existing condi- 
tions and that the French military aim should be to 
evade the navy of England, land an army on her 
shores and destroy her army. 

The original intention was to seize a favourable 
opportunity during the long winter nights, evade the 
British cruisers and cross without fighting. But 
experience during the years 1803-4 showed that the 
invasion flotilla was unable to do this, and that un- 
supported it was not equal to meeting the British 
cruisers with any hope of success. A supporting 
squadron of capital ships was seen to be necessary, 
and its presence was planned originally for the few 
hours required to make the passage. But it became 
evident that the flotilla could not assemble in the 
outer roads preparatory to crossing even in the 
summer, much less in the winter, and therefore that 


mer est l’opération la plus hardie et la plus difficile qui ait été 
faite. 

‘* Si elle est possible, c’est en surprenant le passage, soit en échap- 
pant a l’escadre qui bloquerait Brest ou le Texel, soit en arrivant sur 
des petits bateaux pendant la nuit et aprés une traversée de sept a 
huit heures, sur un des points de la province de Kent ou de Sussex. 
Pour cette opération, il faut de longues nuits et dés. lors l’hiver. 
Passé le mois d’Avril, il n’est plus possible de rien entreprendre. 
Toute l’opération que l’on pourrait vouloir faire sur des chaloupes 
pendant l’été, en profitant des calmes, serait impracticable, parceque 
les ennemis présenteraient, au debarquement et surtout au passage 
des obstacles insurmontables .. .”’ 

Correspondance de Napoléon, 24109. 


. 


' 
. 
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the supporting squadron must be present during the 
longer time required to issue from the ports into 
the roads and to make the passage. The time named 
by Napoleon in July, 1804, was only six hours, and 
as late as August, 1805, twenty-four hours, but ulti- 
mately in September, 1805, he echoed Vice-Admiral 
Ganteaume’s opinion that a fortnight was necessary. 
Thus, to achieve the oversea land expedition Napol- 
eon’s military aim at sea was not the destruction of 
the British navy in battle, but a temporary superior 
concentration in the narrow seas between France 
and England. This was to be effected by evading 
the British squadrons and by bringing about their 
partial dispersion. 

The difficulties of the Channel crossing became so 
manifest that it did not seem feasible during the 
winter. Furthermore, Napoleon’s political relations 
with the Continental powers became so strained that 
his army was required to meet their threat and was 
not available for the descent on England. Thus, 
he was driven in the winter of 1804-5 to change his 
military aim from the primary one—the destruc- 
tion of the army in England—to the secondary one, 
the capture of her oversea territory and trade with 
a view to impair her resources and to bring about 
a partial dispersion of her armed forces. Battle at 
sea was still to be evaded. The outcome was the 
Missiessy raid with five ships of the line from Roche- 
fort to the West Indies during January to May, 1805, 
which produced small results. 

Meanwhile the political strain on the Continent 
was relieved. His army being again free, Napoleon 
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reverted to his original military aim—the destruction 
of the army in England. Ganteaume was directed 
with twenty-one ships of the line to put to sea from 
Brest and try to attack and capture the British ships 
watching Ferrol,1 whence four French and some 
Spanish ships were to join him. He was then to 
proceed to Martinique, where the Toulon and Roche- 
fort squadrons were to join, raising his forces to forty 
French sail of the line besides Spanish ships. He 
was at once to return with the whole force to Europe, 
avoiding the ordinary route and not sighting land, 
attack any ships awaiting him off Ushant and proceed 
off Boulogne.? If Villeneuve did not join, Ganteaume 
was either to proceed off Ushant and Boulogne, or 
go to Ferrol, whence, after being joined by the French 
and Spanish ships recently assembled there and 
without entering the port, he was to proceed off Bou- 
logne ; or, if he thought the conditions favourable, he 
was to go straight to Boulogne, calling off Cherbourg. 

Villeneuve was directed to put to sea from Toulon, 
and with his own squadron reinforced off Cadiz by 
French and Spanish ships in that port, to proceed to 
Martinique and join Ganteaume. If that officer 
was not there on his arrival he was to wait for forty 
days. If no junction was effected, Villeneuve was 
to go to San Domingo, thence to the Canaries, where 


1“*Vous vous dirigerez d’abord sur le Ferrol. Vous tacherez 
d’attaquer et de prendre les 7 ou 8 vaisseaux de la croisiére anglaise.” 
Nap. a Ganteaume. Correspondance 8379. 


2“* Sans perdre un instant, vous opérerez votre retour en Europe, 
vous éloignant le plus possible de la route ordinaire, et ne recon- 
Maissant aucune terre. Vous arriverez sur Ouessant; vous 
attaquerez les vaisseaux anglais qui pourraient vous y attendre, et 
vous vous dirigerez en linge droite sur Boulogne....” Nap. a 
Ganteaume. Correspondance 8379. 
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he was to await Ganteaume for twenty days and 
finally to Cadiz. 

It will be noted that the squadrons watching 
Toulon and Brest were to be evaded, and that the 
attacks proposed on the British squadrons off Ferrol 
and Ushant were no more than incidents which might 
or might not take place during the movements to con- 
centrate at Martinique and off Boulogne. Battle was 
secondary to concentration. 

On March 30th, Villeneuve sailed from Toulon 
with eleven ships of the line, evaded the watching 
squadron under Nelson, and on April oth drove 
away that off Cadiz, whence Admiral Gravina with 
seven of the line put to sea to join him. He arrived 
at Martinique on May 14th, and found that Missiessy 
had sailed for San Domingo and Europe. Two days 
later the last Spanish stragglers joined, and his 
force was twelve French and six Spanish ships of 
the line. 

On March 24th Ganteaume asked permission to 
fight the watching squadron off Brest, his numbers 
being assumed as twenty-one to fifteen British. His 
request was refused.! Three days later the whole 
fleet was in Bertheaume Bay ready to sail, but on 
the 29th stress of weather forced withdrawal into 
Brest Roads. Although repeatedly pressed to put 
to sea, Ganteaume was never able to evade the 

1‘ T’armée navale est préte et peut mettre sous voiles demain 
soir ; mais il y a dans l’Iroise 15 vaisseaux anglais et il est impossible 
de sortir sans risquer uncombat. Lesuccésn’est pas douteux.... 
Ganteaume a Napoléon. 

** Une victoire navale dans cette circonstance ne conduirait a 


rien. N’avez a2 un seul but, celui de remplir votre mission. Sortez 
sans combat....”’’ NapoléonaGanteaume. Correspondance 8480. 
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watching squadron. The threat of battle neutralized 
his action. 

The increasing doubt whether Ganteaume would 
be able to evade the watching squadron drew from 
Napoleon and Decrés amended instructions for 
Villeneuve. These were carried by Rear-Admiral 
Magon, who left Rochefort on May Ist with two sail 
of the line. Villeneuve was instructed that, if thirty- 
five days after the arrival of Magon no news was 
received of Ganteaume, he was to return direct off 
Ferrol! and try to surprise and attack the British 
squadron of seven or eight or more ships of the line.? 


There he would find ready to join him, on signal to 


do so, fifteen French and Spanish ships of the line. 
With the united fleet of thirty-five ships he was to 
proceed off Brest,? destroy as far as possible the 
watching squadron of eighteen or nineteen ships of 
the line,* effect a junction with the twenty-one ships 
under Ganteaume, without entering the port, and 


1“ Notre intention est que si, trente cing jours aprés l’arrivée du 
Contre Amiral Magon, vous n’aviez aucune nouvelle de l’amiral 


Ganteaume, que vous devrez supposé retenir par les circonstances du © 


temps et le blocus de l’ennemi, vous opériez votre retour directement, 
et par le plus court chemin, sur le Ferrol. Vous y trouverez 15 
vaisseaux francais et espagnols, qui porteront votre escadre a4 35 
vaisseaux. ...’’ Nap. a Villeneuve. Correspondance 8583. 


2“ Mais le Ferrol qui, jusqu’a present a été bloqué par 6 ou 8 
vaisseaux, le sera probablement alors par un plus grand nombre. 
Je ne puis que m’en référer a l’habileté et a la combinaison de vos 
manceuvres pour tacher de surprendre et détruire la croisiére sur ce 
point. ...’' Decrés a Villeneuve, Desbriére 4, p. 515. 

a“. . Avec cette force, vous vous présenterez devant Brest, y 
opérerez votre jonction avec les-2I vaisseaux qui commande l’amiral 
Ganteaume, sans entrer dans le port, et, avec cette armée navale vous 
entrerez dans la Manche, et vous présenterez devant Boulogne. ...” 
Nap. a Villeneuve. Correspondance 8583. 

4“" Les escadres du Ferrol étant réunies a4 votre armée, vous 
arriverez brusquement sur Brest; vous les detruirez autant qu’il 
sera possible; ...’’ Decrés a Villeneuve, Desbriére 4, p. 515. 


- 
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with the whole fleet move up Channel and appear off 
Boulogne. 

It will be noted that Napoleon dwelt on concen- 
tration and on arrival off Boulogne, saying not a 
word about battle. That idea was introduced by 
Decrés and was seemingly contrary to the intention 
of Napoleon, who on April 30th wrote to Decrés that 
he preferred to concentrate at Martinique or even at 
the Canaries and thus avoid any kind of battle 
rather than to raise the blockade of Brest.1 Again 
on May 8th he wrote to Villeneuve, ‘‘ if you make up 
your mind to effect a junction with the Brest squadron 
you should attempt to do so without a battle.’”’? 

Meanwhile Napoleon learned on April 20th that 
Nelson had been reported south of Sardinia, and on 
April 23rd that Villeneuve had evaded him and had 
been joined by Gravina off Cadiz. Further orders 
were drafted, confirming those already sent and 
informing Villeneuve that Nelson had gone to Egypt 
in pursuit, which was incorrect, as he had _ not 
passed east of Sicily ; also urging vigour in territorial 
attacks, but cautioning him that these were secondary 
to the main object of the operations. These instruc- 
tions, together with a letter dated May Ist, empha- 
sizing Ferrol as the port to make for on return, and 


1“ Tl est certain que je préfére a tout la réunion a la Martinique ; 
que je préfére méme la réunion de Santiago au déblocus de Brest, 
afin d’éviter toute espéce de combat.”” Nap. a Decrés. Correspond- 
ance 8659. 

2“ Si vous prenez le parti de faire votre réunion avec l’escadre de 
Brest, vous devez tenter de la faire sans combat, et, si cela est trop 
difficile, calculer de maniére 4 vous battre le plus prés de Brest, 
qu’il vous sera possible. ...’’ Nap. a Villeneuve. Correspond- 
ance 8700. 

“ Le but principal de toute l’operation est de nous procurer pendant 
quelques jours supériorité devant Boulogne.” Ibid. 
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copies of those carried by Magon were sent by the 
frigate Didon, who left Rochefort May 3rd, and 
reached Martinique May 30th, where Magon arrived 
June 4th. 

On the same day Nelson, having left Toro Island 
April 18th, and Cape St. Vincent May 11th, reached 
Barbadoes with ten sail of the line and was joined by 
Cochrane with two. Villeneuve therefore had twenty 
ill-manned and ill-found ships to Nelson’s twelve. 
The movements in the West Indies need not be 
detailed. It is sufficient to say that, on hearing of 
Nelson’s arrival, Villeneuve left for Europe on June 
oth, steering for Ferrol. Three days later Nelson 
followed in pursuit making for the Straits’ mouth. 
Both sides understood that the dominant thought 
of the one was to evade and of the other to seek 
battle. 

For the purpose of our argument it is not necessary 
to detail the movements of the British navy in 
European waters during the raids of Missiessy and 
Villeneuve. It is sufficient to say that, notwith- 
standing a temporary dispersion of eighteen ships + 
to the West Indies in pursuit of the squadrons under 
those officers, a close watch was kept throughout 
on the enemies’ ships at Brest and Ferrol and was 
re-established on those at Rochefort about June 6th, 
at Cadiz about June 8th, and at Cartagena some 
days later. The strength of the watching squadrons 
was such that the threat of battle prevented the 
enemy putting to sea. There were usually about 


1 Six with Cochrane, ten with Nelson, two detached by Collingwood 
to join Nelson. 
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eighteen ships off Brest, five off Rochefort, eight to 
ten off Ferrol, four off Cadiz and four off Cartagena. 

The Admiralty appreciation of 24th August, 1804,! 
to Cornwallis, who was in chief command of the 
forces watching Brest, Rochefort and Ferrol, indi- 
cates the general tenor of the instructions under 
which the watching squadrons acted. Its chief 
points were :— 

If the enemy’s fleet tried to pass up Channel with 
a view to cover the passage across the sea of the troops 
assembled in French Channel ports, any such attempt 
would be likely to terminate with the destruction of 
that fleet. The motions of the enemy were to be 
closely watched, and in case his whole force or a 
detachment put to sea the utmost endeavours of the 
British force or a detachment, as the case may be, 
were to be exerted to take or destroy him. 

If the movements of the enemy were not certainly 
known but were believed to be directed towards 
England or Ireland, the British pursuing force was 
to proceed off the Lizard to make sure that the enemy 
had not passed up the Channel ; it was then to pro- 
ceed to the coast of Ireland and take station off Cape 
Clear or off such other point as might be thought 
most eligible. 

In default of intelligence of the movements of the 
enemy the pursuing force, whether it be the whole 
fleet or a detachment, was eventually to return to 
the station off Brest. 

The squadrons off Ferrol and Rochefort were to 
effect a junction at a pre-arranged rendezvous if 

1 Barham Papers, vol. iii. p. 232; Blockade of Brest, vol. ii. p. 48. 
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threatened by a sortie from Brest, but were not to 
quit their stations unless obliged to do so either by a 
superior force or by stress of weather. When the 
necessity had passed they were to return to their 
stations, and to resume their watch if the enemies’ 
squadrons still remained in those ports. 

Thus, the Admiralty sought the battle which 
Napoleon wished to evade. 

Meanwhile on July 9th the Admiralty knew that 
both Nelson and Villeneuve were returning and 
issued instructions to open temporarily the watch 
on Brest, Rochefort and Ferrol. Calder off Ferrol, 
on being joined by Stirling from off Rochefort, was 
to proceed off Cape Finisterre and cruise for the 
enemy to a distance of thirty to forty leagues to the 
westward for six or eight days. Cornwallis was to 
stretch with the main fleet about the same distance 
to the south-westward for the same space of time. 

Brest was opened on the 12th and remained so for 
eleven days ; Rochefort on the 14th, and Allemand 
with five of the line sailed thence three days later ; 
Ferrol on the 16th. Allemand’s diversion was in- 
tended to bring about a British dispersion, but was 
of little real importance and need not detain us. 


At this time Napoleon was ignorant of Nelson’s — 


movements, and his latest despatch from Villeneuve — 
was that reporting his arrival at Martinique on May ~ 
14th. The withdrawal of the watching squadrons ~ 
was taken to indicate Villeneuve’s approach to 
Europe, and that Cornwallis had gone to meet him. 
In consequence, Napoleon ordered Ganteaume to 
drive off the watching frigates and to attack the enemy 
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fleet outside Brest, if he found it less than sixteen 
sail of the line, but, if that fleet had withdrawn so 
far as to be out of sight, he was to proceed straight off 
Boulogne. This was on July 20th. But Ganteaume 
did not move, because when last seen the enemy 
numbered twenty sail of the line and, as he believed, 
were probably not far off, although not in sight owing 
to thick weather. 

On July 19th Nelson arrived at Gibraltar. As is 
well known, on the 22nd Calder with fifteen inter- 
cepted Villeneuve with twenty sail of the line and 
fought an action, in which two Spanish ships were 
captured and one British ship was so much crippled 
as to be obliged to go into port. On July 27th Ville- 
neuve put into Vigo whence he sailed four days later, 
leaving three disabled ships in that port, and arrived 
at Corunna on August 2nd. Here he found orders, 
dated July 16th, reiterating the instructions already in 
his possession to evade battle and to appear in the 
Narrow Seas, but adding that, if as the result of battle 
or other causes the situation was considerably 
altered, he was, after raising the blockade of Ferrol 
and Rochefort, by preference to proceed to Cadiz. 

On August 13th Calder, after looking in to Ferrol 
while Villeneuve was still at Vigo, joined Cornwallis. 
On the same day Villeneuve put to sea from Corunna 


1“* Nous vous avons déja fait donner l’ordre de sortir et de chasser 
les frégates ennemis, et de reconnaitre ot l’ennemi s’est porté. Si 
vous le trouvez au large de Brest, au nombre de moins de 16 vaisseaux 
de ligne, notre intention positive est que vous l’attacquiez avec vos 
21 vaisseaux de ligne... . 

“Si, au contraire, l’ennemi n’est pas vue, et qu’il se soit porté sur 
le Ferrol, ou qu’il soit trés éloigné en pleine mer, a la rencontre de 
l’amiral Villeneuve, notre intention est que vous entriez dans la 
Manche et que vous vous portiez devant Boulogne. ...’’ Nap. a 
Ganteaume. Correspondance 8998. 
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with twenty-nine ships of the line for Brest or Cadiz, 
according to circumstances. Two days later he put 
his helm up and steered for Cadiz, where he arrived 
on the 20th. On the very day that Villeneuve altered 
course for Cadiz—August 15th—Nelson joined Corn- 
wallis, who then had thirty-nine ships of the line. 

Meanwhile Napoleon’s political relations with the 
Continental powers became so strained that his 
army was no longer available for the descent on 
England. On August 23rd, while still ignorant of 
Villeneuve’s withdrawal, he issued the first orders 
for the march of his army to the Danube. 

It will be seen that Napoleon was consistent 
throughout. He never believed that a French 
victory at sea was possible; he never issued to 
Villeneuve definite orders to fight a battle, and only 
on one occasion—July 20th—to Ganteaume. His 
single aim was the oversea land expedition to destroy 
the British army, and with that in view designed a 
concentration without a battle in the Narrow Seas 
where, as the Admiralty believed, the allied fleet was 
likely to be destroyed. The campaign conducted 
by Napoleon at sea failed, because the Franco- 
Spanish navies, as instruments of war, were less 
effective than the British, and the operations were 
based upon evading battle, which was only possible 
if the British navy were misused. 

The reader will recall to mind other examples of 
operations based on evading battle. As for example, 
the sorties to destroy shipping, sink transports and 
generally create alarm made by the Russian squadron 
of large cruisers from Vladivostock during the Russo- 
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Japanese War of 1904-5; those to bombard the 
_ East Coast towns of England made by the German 
squadrons of battle cruisers ten years later; also 
the operations of detached cruisers and submarines 
to stop trade, and of aircraft to bomb cities and 
terrorize the inhabitants. 

Operations based on continually evading battle 
have the great inherent defect that the action of the 
opposing armed force is only temporarily neutralized, 
while the moral of the evading force is slowly under- 
mined and its defeat prepared, as was shown at 
Trafalgar. Probably no one knew this better than 
Napoleon, who always had the battle on land in the 
forefront of his mind. Nevertheless he ordered his 
admirals to evade battle. What is the explanation ? 


May it be that time pressed owing to the threat of — 


the Continental armies ? He was obliged to use an 
inefficient instrument in the only way open to him, 
though that way might be imperfect. 

As a further example, the operations of the German 
submarines in the recent war, 1914-18, may be 
quoted. May it be that their evasion of battle with 
armed ships and their attack on defenceless ships 
reacted unfavourably on the moral of the German 
Navy already sapped by the passive attitude of the 
High Seas Fleet up to the battle of Jutland? The 
reader will note that it is the weaker force which 
alone has reasonable cause continually to evade 
battle and that it is weakened by so doing. Wecan 
now pass to the case in which this weakening is 
recognized and battle is not evaded altogether but 
only postponed to a more favourable opportunity. 


CHAPTER. VII 


TO NEUTRALIZE THE ENEMY ARMED FORCE BY 
POSTPONING BATTLE! 


In war the balance between the opposing armed 
forces constantly changes under military, political 
and economic influences. Hence, by one or both 
sides battle is often postponed to await a more 
favourable opportunity. Numerous instances can 
be given. For example, in the Peloponnesian war 
during the operations on the coast of Ionia, in the 
years 412-11 B.c., the Athenian and Peloponnesian 
fleets watched each other from adjacent ports, as 
for instance, Samos and Miletus, about twenty 
miles apart, and postponed battle for several months. 
The influences at work were personal, political and 
economic, and more especially the fact that the Pelo- 
ponnesians were dependent for supplies of money 
and food upon the Persian Satrap Tissaphernes, 
who held them back as it was his interest to postpone 
battle, prolong the war and thus exhaust both Greek 
opponents. The equilibrium was not upset until 
Astyochus, the Lacedaemonian, was relieved by 
Mindarus and the supplies from Tissaphernes failed. 
Whereupon Mindarus shifted his base from Miletus 


1P. 12 above. 
30 


f 
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to the Hellespont (Dardanelles), where Pharnabazus, 
the rival Persian Satrap, promised to supply his 
wants. There he threatened to stop the supply of 
corn to Athens from the Euxine, and forced a battle 
on the Athenians, who were obliged to follow and 
fight.} 

During the sailing era the operations between 

Prince Rupert and Michael de Ruijter, in the year 
- 1673, may be cited as a case in which the latter awaited 
favourable conditions before accepting battle. The 
force under the former seems to have been gradually 
increased from about 80 ships of the line in the battles 
of the Schooneveldt to go in that off the Texel, of which 
about one-third were French under Comte d’Estrées ; 
while that under the latter rose from about 50 to 75, 
besides a number of fireships, frigates and small 
craft on both sides. 

It will be remembered that the political object of 
- Louis XIV. was to increase the power and security 
of France by the acquisition of the Spanish Nether- 
lands and the conquest of the United Provinces 
(Holland); that of Charles II. was to secure his own 
position by introducing Catholicism and absolute 
monarchy into England. Louis was to help Charles 
with money and men to subjugate England, and 
Charles was to aid Louis with fleet and army to 
conquer the United Provinces. The plot was agreed 
to in the second Treaty of Dover, Ist-11th June, 
1670, the old and new style dates. 

During the first year of the war, which began in 
March, 1672, the Dutch neutralized the action of the 

1 War at Sea, by the Author. 
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allied fleet and prevented any landing on their coast, 
but the French army overran a large part of the 
United Provinces. The flooding of the country 
alone made it possible to stay the French advance 
on a line extending from the Scheldt to Zuyder Zee, | 
In the campaign of 1673 the military aim of the Allies 
was to turn that line by landing an English army 
on the coast in rear of it; that of the Dutch was to 
prevent any such landing by attacking, or threatening 
to attack, the allied fleet which covered the transit 
of the army and its supplies over sea.? 

Prince Rupert’s instructions, dated 26th April-6th 
May, 1673, ran:—‘‘. . . you shall repair to Ports- 
mouth, and there, as soon as you shall have embarked 
the mariners and soldiers ... belonging to that 
fleet and army, which you are to command as General 
. .. you shall embark ... and sail towards the 
coast of Holland or Zealand, as you shall think 
most convenient, and then either attack any of the 
States’ ships there lying in harbour, or, if you find 
it more for our service, you shall land where you 
think it most proper and there attack what places 
you shall judge likely to be carried .. .”’? 

De Ruijter’s instructions from the Prince of 
Orange, dated 25th April-7th May, read :—‘ The 
Lieutenant Admiral will proceed without delay 

. . to the Wielingen,? where he will await the 
other ships ordered to join him. As soon as they 
shall arrive ... he will at once put to sea, and 

1 Cp. the Campaign of Salamis, in War at Sea, by the Author. 


2 Dom. Cal. 15, 1673, p. 175. 
¢’ An anchorage off the entrance to the Scheldt. 
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will take post with the fleet at or near the entrance 
of the Thames or in such other position as he shall 
mauace proper. .. . 

“There he is enjoined to act against the enemy, 
either by delivering battle, or by attacking them in 
their ports, . . . or wherever he shall be able to 
meet their vessels, which he will try to destroy ; or 
by sinking ships in their channels and rivers. Lastly, 
he will do his duty as a good general . . . and will 
use the forces under his command as he shall find 
most advantageous to the State.’’? 

On comparing these instructions it will be seen 
that those to Rupert did not contemplate a battle at 
sea, whereas those to Ruijter placed that in the fore- 
front. The Allies thought that the Dutch, being the 
weaker, would not attack, but that was the very 
reason why they were obliged to do so whenever a 
favourable opportunity offered, since to neglect any 
such chance might leave the stronger enemy free to 
attack at his own time. 

The Dutch, although not fully concentrated, were 
the firstatsea. Ruijter with a part of his fleet crossed 
early in May to sink block ships in the approaches 
to the Thames and thus impede the concentration of 
the Allies. His intention was frustrated by Rupert 
with a squadron out of the Thames and by the arrival 
of the French squadron in the Channel. His with- 
drawal being menaced by their threatened junction, 
he returned almost immediately to the Schooneveldt, 
an anchorage off the entrance to the Scheldt (see plan), 
to complete his concentration. There he received 


1 Vie de Ruiter. Brandt, tr. by Aubin, p. 552. 
C.S.W. q 
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fresh instructions from the Prince dated I1th-2Ist 
May, directing him “‘ to remain there unless a favour- 
able opportunity offered to act against the enemy.’’! 

These instructions were supported by the unani- 
mous resolutions of representatives of the Prince 
and Admirals at a Council of War held on board the 
Dutch flagship on 20th-30th May, at which it was 
decided to keep the fleet in the Schooneveldt, to watch 
the enemy, and on being attacked by him, or on 
seeing him disposed to make a descent on the coast 
of the United Provinces, to resist him vigorously, to 
oppose his designs and to burn or destroy his ships 
in every possible way.” 

The position in the Schooneveldt was well chosen. 
There Ruijter flanked Rupert’s line of advance and 
with the prevailing south-westerly winds was to 
windward of, and covered, the landings on the Dutch 
coast, the furthest not being more than I10 sea miles 
away. The same wind which carried Rupert to his 
selected landing place would enable Ruijter to follow 
and attack him with advantage in the middle of his 
operations.2 Rupert could not effect a landing 
without providing for his own security by neutralizing 
or destroying Ruijter. He was not strong enough 
to divide his force, and was thus obliged with his 
whole fleet to watch or fight. If he watched, Ruijter 
would be to windward with easterly winds and could 
attack with advantage ; if he fought in the confined 
waters of the Schooneveldt, his superior numbers 
might be in part neutralized.‘ 


1 Vie de Ruiter, p. 555. 2 Vie de Ruiter, p. 561. 
Cp. Lissa, 1866. In Ship of the Line in Battle, by the Author. 
* Cp. Salamis. 
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The Allies concentrated off Rye on 16th-26th May. 
On the following day a council on board the Royal 
Charles, at which the King presided, resolved to 
attack the Dutch fleet then reported to be inside the 
shoals of the Schooneveldt. On 20th-30th May 
Rupert left Rye, and two days later anchored in sight 
of Ruijter, who was found at that anchorage. On 
23rd May-2nd June both fleets weighed, and owing to 
calm did not come into action but anchored in the 
evening, Rupert being on or near the Oster Bank 
two or three leagues to the westward of Ruijter. 
Owing to unfavourable weather, both fleets remained 
at anchor for four days. On 27th May-6th June. 
Rupert reported to the King that the enemy “lie 
from the Rane towards the Steen banck, so that they 
may either go to sea or in’’ (to the Scheldt) ‘‘ which the 
first opportunity of weather shall discover to us. . . . 
My resolution is, if we drive them in, to anchor in 
their place, if to sea, to follow them.’’? 

On the same day a Council of War on board the 
Royal Charles resolved “ to attack the enemy riding 
at anchor in a line between the Rand and the 
Stone Bank. . . . Accordingly, a squadron was then 
ordered out of several divisions of the fleet... 
consisting in all of 35 frigates and 13 fire ships, 
besides small craft, to sound before them. .. .’’? 

These statements suggest that Rupert still expected 
Ruijter not to counter-attack but to withdraw, and 
that the above-mentioned squadron was intended 
to pursue. This view is confirmed by D’Estrées | 
and by the French Rear-Admiral de Grancey, who 
1 Dom. Cal. 1673, p. 300. * Dom. Cal. 1673, p. 309. 
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both wrote shortly after the battle that it was un- 
doubtedly believed the enemy would not await attack, 
and with that in view a detachment of light draught 
ships was selected to pursue the enemy when he 
fled.1 Rupert was thinking not of battle but of pursuit, 
while Ruijter was still determined to counter-attack.’ 
The details of the battle on 28th May-7th June do not 
concern us. It will suffice to say that the Allies, being 
to windward with the wind S.S.W., bore down, pre- 
ceded by the aforesaid detachment and not properly 
formed. The Dutch weighed, and ina well-ordered line 
encountered them. The result was that the former 
were repulsed, withdrew at nightfall, and anchored 
outside; the latter re-occupied their anchorage in 
the Schooneveldt. Rupert, when explaining his ill- 
success to the King, wrote: “I shall only say we 
engaged the enemy where we could not bear them 
down for want of sea room, else you would have had 
a better account of them.’’? : 
Again, Spragge, Admiral of the Blue Squadron, — 
comments: “ It proved a very ill-fighting place for — 
such a great number of ships.’’* This means that — 
the narrow waters of the Schooneveldt had neutral- — 
ized Rupert’s superior numbers. In consequence, 
Ruijter’s counter-attack was so successful that — 
Rupert was forbidden to repeat the attempt. The — 
Dutch, close to their own ports, soon made good their © 
losses, but the Allies at anchor in the open sea off the — 
Dutch coast were unable to do so. | 
1 Colenbrander, ii. pp. 235, 247. 2 Cp. Salamis. 


® Dom. Cal. 1673, p. 308. 
* Hist. MSS. Com. Rep. xv. app. pt. I. ° Cp. Salamis. 
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On 4th-14th June the wind was N.E. and the Allies 
two or three leagues to leeward at anchor on a N.W. 
and S.E. line in the order Blue, White, Red, but much 
scattered, Spragge’s flagship (Blue) being some ten 
sea miles from Rupert’s (Red). Taking advantage 
of the favourable opportunity offered by his position 
to windward of an ill-formed enemy, whose moral had 
probably been already shaken by failure, Ruijter 
weighed and bore down to attack. The Allies seem 
to have been caught unprepared, seeing that the Blue or 
Van squadron was delayed two hours in weighing owing 
to the absence of Sir E. Spragge, its commander, on 
board Rupert’s flagship. This led to much disorder, 
as the centre and rear seem to have weighed without 
delay. Both fleets stood on a wind to the N.N.W., 
the Red squadron (rear) pressing on through the 
White squadron (centre), and the ships of all three 
squadrons becoming intermixed. The Dutch, to wind- 
ward, took no more of the battle than they wished, but 
sufficient to cause the Allies to withdraw from the 
Dutch coast, and kept open their own return to the 
Schooneveldt, where they anchored on the following 
day. The Allies proceeded to the Nore to make 
good their losses. 

Such was the moral effect of the Dutch successes 
that a week after the battle Ruijter sent a detachment 
to the English coast. On 23rd June-3rd July he 
followed with the whole fleet and did not return to the 
Dutch coast until twelve days later. It was not until 
16th-26th July that a council of flag officers on board 


1Dom. Cal. p. 338, 348. Dartmouth Papers, Hist. MSS. Com. 
vol. ili. p. 11. Colenbrander, ii. p. 262, 271. 
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the flagship, at which the King was present, resolved 
that Rupert was to put to sea and to take with him 
the land forces in their transports, which were to be 
detached into Yarmouth with a sufficient escort. 
This having been done, he was to show himself to 
the enemy’s fleet in the Schooneveldt, but not for any 
consideration to attack the enemy within that anchor- 
age, unless he received directions from the King to 


do so. Having shown himself to the Dutch fleet, he | 


was to make the best of his way to the Texel, whither 
it was hoped the enemy would be drawn, to fight a 
battle in the open sea in order to prevent a descent 


on their coasts and to make secure their East India 


ships then expected home.! | 
On the following day Rupert left the Thames with 


the whole fleet and, having detached the transports © 
into Yarmouth, was off the Schooneveldt on 2Ist-3Ist — 


July. The two fleets manceuvred against each other 
on the following day, but no battle resulted. The 


Dutch fleet returned to the Schooneveldt, while the 


Allies stood north, were reported as they passed along © 


the coast, and were off the Texel on 25th July- 4th 
August. 


_ 


On that day the Prince of Orange warned Ruijter 
that, according to reports received, transports with — 
troops were to have sailed from the Thames with the — 
allied fleet, which was making for the Texel. For 
that reason he judged it apropos to instruct him to — 


watch the allied fleet, following it as closely as seemed © 


prudent, and to seek out and fight it if he were per- | 
suaded, after taking the opinion of the Council of 


1 Colenbrander, ii. p. 288. 
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War, that to do so would be prudent and advantageous 

to the interests of the State. 
— On 28th July-7th August that letter reached Ruijter, 
who sailed at once with the whole fleet and anchored 
next day off Scheveningen. On arrival he learned 
that the English troops had been landed at Yarmouth 
with the reported intention of making a descent on 
Walcheren when the Dutch fleet left the Schooneveldt. 

Ruijter and the senior Admirals now wrote to the 
Prince a joint letter, which implied that he had 
directed them to seek out and fight the allied fleet, if 
they judged it to be to the advantage of the State, but 
they did not see their way todoso. To them the cir- 
cumstances did not seem to justify the risk involved 
in battle with a superior enemy under possibly 
unfavourable conditions, seeing that no landing could 
probably be effected until their own fleet was des- 
troyed or damaged, and that in their then anchorage 
off the Meuse they were well placed to watch the 
enemy, and to interpose and attack him, at their own 
time, if he attempted any such descent. 

After discussion between the Prince, the States 
General and the Admirals, it was agreed that, arrange- 
ments having been completed on land which re- 


1“ Toutes les nouvelles qui sont aussi venues d’Angleterre portent, 
que les batimens sur lesquels on a embarqué les troupes, devoient 
avoir fait voiles avec la sus-dite armée. C’est de quoi nous avons 
estimé nécessaire de vous avertir, et en méme tems nous avons 
trouvé a propos de vous ordonner par cette présente d’observer et de 
faire observer les ennemis, en les suivant autant que vous jugerés que 
les régles de la prudence et de la guerre le puissent permettre; et 
que vous tachiés de les rencontrer et de les combattre, si vous étes 
persuadé, aprés avoir pris l’avis du Haut conseil de guerre, que 
l’occasion que vous aurés de le faire s’accorde avec les dites régles 
de la prudence et de la guerre maritime, et qu’elle soit avantageuse 
pour les intéréts de l’Etat.’”’ Le Prince d’Orange a Ruijter. Vve 
de Ruiter, p. 596. 
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moved the fear of descent, the fleet might have 
remained in the Schooneveldt but that a valuable 
East India convoy was expected. Its capture would 
be irreparable, since the Allies would be supplied with 
means to carry on the war, while the United Provinces 
would be reduced to the last extremity. It was 
absolutely necessary to seek out the enemy as soon 
as possible, to attack them when opportunity offered 
and to drive them away from the ports, leaving the 
sea safe for the East India convoy. 

The Prince, after presiding at a council on board 
the flagship, summed up the agreement in final in- 
structions dated 2nd-12th August :—After showing 
at length that the dangers to the country warranted 
running the risk of battle with a more numerous 
enemy, he directs Ruijter to proceed to sea and to 
follow the enemy’s fleet ; to try to open the Dutch 
ports so that all ships may enter them in safety ; to 
do his utmost to guarantee and protect the East India 
convoy when it approached the coast ; to free all the 
harbours of the Provinces from insult and from the 
presence of the enemy. But if the enemy withdraws 
from the coast and leaves free entry into the ports 
it will not be necessary to attack them nor to follow 
them unless he judges that a very favourable oppor- 
tunity offers.1 


i“, . Ainsi aprés avoir mirement considéré toutes choses, nous 
avons trouvé bon ...de vous ordoner par ces _présentes, que 
vous aiés & lever l’ancre incessament : que vous Ssuiviés avec l’armée 
navale les ennemis de cet état: que vous tachiés, . d’ouvrir les 
ports de ces provinces jusque au de la Vlie et du Texel, afin que les 
vaisseaux des Indes et tous autres y puissent entrée avec sureté: 
que vous fassiés tout ce qu’il sera possible, pour garantir et défendre 
la flote des Indes lorsqu’elle s’approchera de nos cétes ; et que vous 
afranchissiés tous les havres de ces Provinces des insultes aussi bien 
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The difference between these and the original 
instructions merits particular attention. In these 
‘the Prince makes clear that the risks of battle are 
justified. Further, instead of giving direct orders 
to fight, he instructs the Admiral to open the ports, 
leaving him to do it in his own way and well knowing 
that battle or the threat of battle is involved. He 
tells the Admiral not to seek out the convoy, but 
to provide for its security, being doubtless aware that 
if the enemy’s fleet is destroyed or neutralized the 
convoy will be safe. In effect, he sets forth the 
political object and leaves the Admiral to achieve 
the military aim in his own way. 

In compliance with these instructions, Ruijter put 
to sea on 3rd-13th August with the whole fleet and 
steered to the northward. Bad weather and contrary 
winds delayed him, but at daybreak on 1oth-2oth 
August the two fleets were at anchor about twenty-one 
sea miles apart, the Allies to the northward. At day- 
break both fleets weighed and stood towards each 
other, the wind being to the eastward. About 4 p.m. 
they were passing each other on opposite tacks, the 
Allies being to windward, and the Dutch van abreast 
of the Allied centre, when Ruijter tacked to the 
southward. Both fleets were now on the port tack. 
Rupert ordered the French, who were in the van, to 
steer S. by E. until the water shoaled to ten fathoms, 
and then to bear away to S. by W. and S.S.W. along 


que de la présence de nos ennemis. Qui si néanmoins ils avoient 
d’euxmémes abandonné nos cédtes et laissé libre l’entrée des ports, 
en ce cas il ne fera point nécessaire d’aller les attaquer ni de les suivre, 
& moins que vous ne jugiés qu’il ait une occasion, tout-a-fait avanta- 
geuse de le faire... .’’ Extract from Prince of Orange to Ruijter, 
2nd-12th August: translated by M. Aubin. 
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the land to keep the wind. The Dutch stood on 
under a press of sail, forereached on the French who 
twice hove to, tacked at 2 a.m. and, favoured by the 
wind hauling to the southward, weathered the 
Allies, who tacked about the same time. At day- 
break the Dutch were about six sea miles from the 
land and four-and-a-half to windward of the Allies. 
Ruijter took advantage of the favourable opportunity, 
bore down and fought the battle of Texel with such 
skill and success that he achieved his military aim 
and attained the national or political object. The 
Dutch ports were opened, and ultimately the Anglo- 
French alliance was broken up. 

It will be seen that the military aim in postponing 
battle, whether by the flanking fleet or the so-called 
‘“ fleet in being,’’ is to attack whenever a favourable 
opportunity offers. At the first battle of the Schoone- 
veldt Ruijter awaited attack, but instead of re- 
maining passive at anchor he counter-attacked ; at 
the second battle he attacked ; at the battle of the 
Texel he manceuvred into a favourable position and 
then attacked. As the decisive act in war is the 
battle, so the keynote of battle is attack or counter- 
attack. 

The recent German war supplies a further instance 
of postponing battle to await a more favourable 
opportunity. The Kaiser’s war order for the North 
Sea area laid down :— 

I. Our object is to damage the British Fleet by 
means of offensive advances against the 
_ forces watching or blockading the German 

1 Der Knieg zur See. 
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Bight, and also by means of a ruthless 
mining, and, if possible, a submarine offen- 
Sive carried assfar as the British coasts. 

2. When an equalization of forces has been 
attained by these measures, all our forces 
are to be got ready and concentrated, and 
an endeavour will be made to bring our fleet 
into action under favourable conditions. 
If a favourable opportunity for an action 
occurs before this, advantage is to be taken 
of it. 

Rie cos 

(1) was based on a mistaken and incomplete theory 
of war, assumed a close watch or blockade of the 
German Bight, and attached undue value to the 
untried mine and submarine. 

The German theory of war at sea?! holds that the 
chief aim in war at sea is to control the sea communi- 
cations, and in accord with that view that ‘“‘ the 
British Fleet could fulfil its chief duties by simply 
concentrating on the exits from the North Sea.” 
These chief duties are defined thus :—To cover the 
British lines of communication, to protect British 
trade along the East coast, to safeguard the trans- 
port of troops across the Channel, to secure the 
British Isles from invasion, to cut off German trade 
from the ocean and to destroy the German Fleet. 
But this last would only become necessary if the 
German Fleet threatened to prevent the British Fleet 
Carrying out its other duties. This theory places 
security in the forefront and battle in the background, 

1 Der Krieg zur See. 
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does not differentiate the National or Political object 
from the Military aim and confuses two different 
military operations. 

The above-mentioned German theory of war is 
substantially the same as that held by an influential 
English school of thought, who declared that ‘ with- 
out a battle we have all that the most victorious battle 
could give us.”"!. And again: ‘‘ With these considera- 
tions in mind the right position of the Grand Fleet 
was not far toseek. It was found in Scottish waters, 
where it could control the approach to the North 
cor: 

Whereas the true military aims of the British 
armed force were (1) to destroy or, if that were not 
possible, to watch and neutralize the German armed 
force in order to attain the National or Political 
object, security against invasion and for British 
trade and military transports ; and (2) to stop the 
German trade in order to weaken the German armed 
force, as will be shown hereafter. (1) and (2) were 
distinct but interdependent military operations. (2) 
required that the exits from the North Sea should be 
held, but only by detachments of ‘light craft; (1) 
could be more easily and effectively achieved by a 
flanking fleet.* It is to be noted that the position 
assumed by the British Grand Fleet at Scapa was in 
accordance with the German theory of war. 

The German assumption of a close watch or block- 
ade of the German Bight seems to have arisen from 
a mistaken view of British operations during the 
great French war a century earlier. The Germans 

1Cp. p. 78. * Naval Operations, vol. i. p. 3. Corbett. eee et 
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appear not to have understood that the close watch 
on French ships at Brest and other ports was due to 
the fact that when once away they had the wide ocean 
before them.1 The conditions in the North Sea were 
different, as the German Fleet was tied to that sea 
by the necessity to return to its own ports to coal. 
A close watch by the Grand Fleet itself on the High 
Sea Fleet was not necessary. 

The mine and submarine did not fulfil the German 
expectation of weakening the British Fleet, because 
the former is passive and can be avoided or removed, 
while the slow speed and restricted vision from the 
latter when submerged, coupled with the limitations 
of the armament, make it difficult to hit a fast- 
moving armed ship if proper countersteps are 
taken, as was shown by war experience. To 
weaken the British Fleet the use of mines and sub- 
marines was not sufficient. The whole German 
armed sea force should have attacked whenever a 
favourable opportunity offered. As, for instance, 
on August 28th, when the British attacked the Ger- 
man light craft patrolling the Bight. But no attempt 
had been made to keep the High Sea Fleet ready to 
issue. The opportunity to counter-attack was lost 
and, in consequence, the German moral was impaired. 

The great German war supplies a further instance 
on land. After the German defeat on the Marne 
both sides dug themselves in on a line extending 
from the North Sea to Switzerland. The armies 
faced each other in equilibrium, postponed battle, 
and waited a more favourable opportunity ; which 

eM LS, 
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came to the Allies with the growth of the British 
armies, then to Germany with the Russian revolution 
and military collapse, and finally to the Allies with 
the adoption of a single command and the advent of 
the American Army. 

This completes the illustration of the primary 
military aim which seeks to destroy in battle, or to 
neutralize the action of, the opposing armed force 
by threatening, evading or postponing battle. 


Tracing from aoe Column or Sea Mirror, 1670. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


TO WEAKEN THE ENEMY ARMED FORCE AND 
TO STRENGTHEN ONE’S OWN 


WE have now to consider the contributory or secon- 
dary military aim which seeks to weaken the armed 
force of the opponent and to strengthen one’s own 
by impairing or increasing, as the case may be, the 
material resources and moral support upon which 
those forces depend. 

The resources on which any armed sea, land or 
air force depends are man power, accumulated 
wealth and capacity to supply food, clothing, wea- 
pons, ammunition and all the appliances required 
by an armed force, including instruments of war, 
whether ships, land craft or air craft and instruments 
_for transport. 

By man power is meant the numerical strength, 
knowledge, skill, energy, courage and endurance of 
the nation and its allies, including not only their 
armed forces but their unarmed populations which 
support and minister to the wants of their armed 
forces. Hence man power has physical, intellectual, 
and moral sides. Physically and intellectually it 
changes slowly and is more or less stabilized at any 


1P. 6 above. 
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particular time, but morally it is liable to great 
fluctuations. The moral stability of man power 
depends mainly on faith that the war is fought for a 
just cause, that is to say, that the national object is 
more right than that of the opponent. The better 
cause tends gradually to undermine the worse. 
Hence the effort each side makes to prove that its 
own cause is the more just. Numbers not being the 
sole measure of man power its real value is not easy 
to appreciate at any particular time, which partly 
accounts for the errors in judging relative strengths 
at the opening of every war, as for instance by Xerxes 
before his expedition into Hellas in 480 B.c.,} and 
by the current opinion of the Russian strength at 
the opening of the great German War. 

During peace the nation supports itself by pro- 
ductive work and may also accumulate wealth in 
various forms. But during war this is sometimes 
no longer the case, as nearly all work done by the 
armed forces, or for them, whether at home or abroad, 
is either destructive or unproductive. At home 
those who are transferred from the productive work 
of peace to the destructive or unproductive work of 
war have to be supported, and work done abroad 
has to be paid for. Hence wealth accumulated in 
the past is usually needed during war to supplement 
the returns from such productive work as is still 
done. Nations possessed of such wealth can use 
it for that purpose, as did Athens during the Pelo- 
ponnesian War,? and Great Britain during the wars 
with France 1793-1815, and with Germany 1914-18. 


1 Herodotus, vii. to1 e¢ seg. * Thucydides, ii. 13, 124; viii. 15. 
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Nations with little or no such wealth have to make 
good the deficiency from outside sources, such as 
subsidies or loans from allies, or by plunder from 
enemies. Thus during the Ionian War 412-04 B.c. 
the Lacedemonian Fleet was maintained by Persian 
wealth, and after being twice destroyed in battle was 
rebuilt by Lysander with the financial aid of Cyrus 
the younger.! Similarly, during the French wars 
of 1793-1815 the Continental Allies of Great Britain 
were financed by her, while the French armies over- 
ran and plundered the Continental States to supply 
their own wants. The same phenomena was seen 
during the German War 1914-1918. 

The national capacity to supply food, clothing, 
weapons, equipment and instruments of locomotion 
varies greatly. Agricultural and undeveloped coun- 
tries usually have a surplus of food and natural 
products but a deficiency of manufactured articles, 
as, for example, Russia. Whereas the reverse is 
often the case with industrialized and highly devel- 
oped countries amply provided with machinery and 
skilled labour to use it, as, for example, Great Britain. 
Hence an interchange takes place constantly during 
peace and, when possible, during war, but some- 
what changed in character to meet the changed 
demand. 

It will be seen that the resources are partly internal 
and partly external. Whatever be their origin, any 
deficiency tends to lower the strength and moral of 
the armed force, as its matériel may be incomplete 
and ill-found, and its personnel ill-fed and badly 


1 War at Sea, p. 105, by the Author, 
C.8.W. D 
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clothed, armed and equipped. Furthermore, the 
unarmed population may also suffer privation from 
want of food and deficiency of clothing which may 
impair their moral and indirectly react on that of the 
armed force. Similarly, any addition tends to raise 
the strength and moral of the armed force. Hence 
the contributory or secondary military aim of each 
side is to prepare victory by impairing enemy re- 
sources and increasing its own. To this end, while 
the primary aims are in the balance, each side may 
try to act by land, air and sea. 

On land, each side may overrun enemy territory, 
while its own is kept inviolate ; destroy or convert 
to its own use the communications and the means 
of production of that territory, levy contributions 
there, plunder the country and press the population 
into its Service, or, aS in past ages, enslave it, or, as 
is threatened in future years, bomb and poison the 
inhabitants of its cities. As, for example, in 1796, 
after putting the Piedmontese army out of action 
and driving back the Austrian, Napoleon overran 
Northern Italy with the avowed object of supporting 
his army.t Again, during the American Civil War, 
Sherman, after sending back Thomas to Nashville 
to neutralize the Confederate Army in Alabama 
under Hood, marched through Georgia to the sea 
and thence north through the Carolinas, destroying 
the railways, living on the country, and seriously 
impairing the Confederate resources and moral. The 
German invasion of Belgium, Northern France and 
Roumania will be fresh in the mind. The occupation 


1 Correspondance de Napoléon, 91. 
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of the capital indirectly weakens the armed force, 
since the national life becomes disorganized to an 
extent which increases with its complexity. For 
this reason the occupation of London would probably 
be more serious than that of any other capital. But © 
even in that case, as a military aim, it would pro- 
bably be secondary to the destruction of the armed 
force. For example, the occupation of Athens was 
less important than the Persian defeat at Salamis ; 
of Vienna, needed to be supplemented by the French 
victory at Austerlitz; of Moscow, resulted in the 
disastrous French retreat. Berlin was occupied 
after and not before the destruction of the Prussian 
army at Jena. When the Germans advanced into 
France in 1914, their primary aim was the destruction 
of the Allied armies, and not the occupation of Paris 
which would have followed as a consequence of the 
victory denied to them. 

At sea, each side may try to stop the enemy sea- 
borne trade and military transports and to prevent 
its own being stopped, thus cutting off enemy supplies 
and reinforcements from oversea while itself con- 
tinuing to receive them ; also, to seize enemy mari- 
time bases of supply and intelligence while preserving 
its own intact. 

_ Trade is stopped by exercising the right of maritime 
capture, which means :— 

1. Enemy capture, that is, the right to capture 
and confiscate enemy merchant ships and 
enemy cargoes or board such ships on all 
occasions when met with on the high seas 
or in the waters of a belligerent ; and 
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2. Neutral capture, that is, the right to capture 
and confiscate, or otherwise penalize, neu- 
tral merchant ships if they offend against 
neutrality. 

The justification for enemy capture is that all 
merchant ships are potential instruments of war. 
as armed ships or as military transports, supply 
ships, despatch boats, and mine sweepers, and the 
threat of capture stops or reduces the enemy sea- 
borne trade and thus cuts off his supplies ; and for 
neutral capture is that “‘ supplying the enemy, with 
what better enables him to carry on the war, is a 
departure from neutrality.’’ For these reasons mari- 
time capture has for several generations been recog- 
nized by the law of nations as a legitimate operation 
of war, and is claimed and exercised now as a means 
directly or indirectly to weaken the enemy’s armed 
force and to shorten the war. 

Attempts to weaken the right of capture have been 
made at intervals. The principal argument used 
has been that ships and cargoes are private property, 
and that their capture is a hardship on private 
individuals. The argument is fallacious, since for 
several generations both ships and cargoes have 
been insured. Hence the losses and the cost of 
insurance are borne not by private owners but by 
the consumers, who pay increased prices to cover 
them. 

Again, exception has been taken to the right to 
capture property on the ground that a different 
practice is followed on land. The most important 
difference is that the military commander is a law 
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to himself, whereas the proceedings of the naval 
commander are reviewed by a prizecourt. The former 
acts outside the law, the latter under the law. The 
proceedings before the British Prize Court may be 
justly compared with those followed by Napoleon’s 
marshals or the German generals. | 

That maritime capture is humane when carried 
out under the rules recognized by international law is ° 
evident from the procedure established under them 
and by the practice of the past. The duty of the 
captor was then to bring in, for adjudication by a 
prize court, any merchant ships he detained. If the 
ship captured was an enemy, the rule was not always 
observed. Whether the ship was brought in or 
not, the safety of the personnel was always secured. 
In the recent war the British destroyed ships in the 
Baltic after removing and providing for the security 
of the personnel. The Germans also destroyed ships 
at sea, but they deliberately risked and sacrificed 
the lives of both crew and passengers, thus making 
war at sea inhumane. Their aim was to make war 
at sea as ruthless, brutal and lawless as it too often 
has been on land, and by the terror created to prevent 
ships putting to sea. In this they failed. 

Since no two wars are waged under the same 
geographical, political, economic and military con- 
ditions, the practical application of the principle of 
maritime capture varies in each. This is especially 
so in the case of neutral capture. Many disputes 
arise about the rules relating to blockades, contra- 
band, continuous voyage, etc.; also many agreements 
are made by which the trade of neutrals with belli- 
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gerents is regulated and the inconvenience and loss 
to neutrals in some respects mitigated. The details of 
these disputes are political and economic rather than 
military, and lie outside our argument. Itis sufficient 
to note that the interest of the belligerent is usually 
complete stoppage of enemy trade, while that of the 
neutral may seem to be the uninterrupted continu- 
ance of his own trade. Usually each side is held 
back from making extreme demands by action 
already taken in the past, or possibly required in the 
future, when the parts are reversed. Moreover, the 
political object of the war, the many-sided friction | 
in the political and international machines, the 
relative strength not only of the belligerents but of 
the neutrals and the progress of the war, each and 
all tend to influence the relations between belligerents 
and neutrals and the action respectively taken by 
them. In fact, the stoppage of neutral trade with a 
belligerent has always been dependent upon action 
taken by the belligerents and either accepted or 
tolerated by neutrals, or so much opposed by them 
that they have ultimately joined in the war, as did 
the United States in the years 1812 and 1917. 

To prevent trade being stopped the reciprocal 
action required is :— 

I. By the navy, to destroy or to neutralize the 
opposing armed ships. 

2. By insurance, to transfer the losses due 
to capture from private owners of ships 
and cargoes through the underwriters to the 
consumers who pay prices increased by the 
premiums. 
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The navy and insurance supplement each other. 
The more successful the navy, the fewer are the 
losses by capture, the lower the premiums and the 
less the stoppage to trade, and vice versa. 

The system enabled the sea-borne trade to con- 
tinue during the wars of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
The recent German war introduced some changes. 
The Government then shared the war risks for the 
first time and undertook 80 per cent. of them, leaving 
the remainder to the underwriters. With this help, the 
navy-insurance system fulfilled its mission during 
the first complete year, when the average monthly war 
losses were 55,000 gross tons, and with gradually 
increasing difficulty during the second complete year, 
when those losses were 89,000 gross tons. But the 
war losses of shipping were not the chief difficulty 
during these two years. Shortage of supplies raised 
prices. Decreasing efficiency of shipping due to 
war delays, increasing Government demands for 
tonnage, cessation in ship-building, resulted in an 
inadequate tonnage which raised freights and prices. 
As a consequence, the Government were forced to 
exercise a gradually increasing control over supplies 
and shipping.} 

In the third year of the war losses of Allied and 
neutral shipping gradually rose from 165,077 gross 
tons in August, 1916, to 866,610 gross tons in April, 
1917, after which they gradually fell and continued 
to do so, reaching 113,054 gross tons in October, 1918. 
To meet these losses ship-building was largely de- 
veloped, especially in the United States, with the 

1 Allied Shipping Control. Salter. 
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result that by the second quarter of 1918 the losses 
were more than balanced by the new tonnage launched, 
and continued to be so to an increasing degree. The 
broad fact is that during the third year the navy 
failed to neutralize the German submarine action, 
which began to be intensive in February, 1917, but 
finally succeeded in doing so. The naval action 
required to prevent trade being stopped is now to be 
examined. 

The navy acts by watching the enemy armed ships 
at their points of departure, intercepting them on the 
ocean and forestalling them at their destination. To 
illustrate this, it is proposed to sketch the second 
civil war between the Royalists and the English 
Commonwealth after the execution of Charles I. in 
January, 1648-9, and the informal war of reprisals 
between England and France which developed 
during that civil war. The operations were con- 
ducted by land and sea. 

On land, the armies on either side were not unequal, 
but those of the Royalists were divided between 
Ireland and Scotland, and were thus at a disadvan- 
tage. The reciprocal military aim was to destroy 
the opposing army. Of the operations, it is sufficient 
to say that Cromwell landed in Dublin in August, 
1649, and left in the following May, having in the 
interval so far destroyed the Irish army that the 
threatened invasion of England became impossible, 
but the operations did not end until May, 1652. In 
June, 1650, Cromwell moved to Scotland and, after 
protracted movements, destroyed the Scottish army 
at Worcester in September, 1651, but the final con- 
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quest of Scotland was not completed until the follow- 
ing February. 

At sea, the armed forces were on the one side the 
Commonwealth Navy, and on the other side seven 
English ships of war which had passed over to the 
Royalists in May, 1648, privateers bearing Royalist 
letters of marque, and ultimately French ships of 
war and privateers, of which some bore letters of 
marque from Charles II. The Commonwealth was 
much the stronger side. Its military aim was to 
destroy, or to neutralize, the armed ships opposed 
to it, whereas that of the Royalists was to evade 
battle, and to plunder English trade in order to finance 
themselves and to impair the resources of the Com- 
monwealth. The aim was in the one case primary, 
in the other secondary. 

The operations may be said. to have begun in 
January, 1648-9, when Prince Rupert put to sea 
from Helvoetchuys with the seven revolted ships 
and another. He arrived at Kinsale early in Febru- 
ary... From that base his ships were detached and 
made numerous captures of merchant ships until the 
middle of May,? when the Commonwealth ** Generals 
at sea’’ began a close watch, and by the threat of 
battle confined his ships to port. This was con- 
tinued until late in October or early in November, 
when, a gale of wind dispersing the watching squad- 
ron, he put to sea with seven ships to evade the threat 
of Cromwell’s advancing army. Transferring his 
base to Lisbon, he was left free for about three months 
and made several captures. 

1 Welbeck, i. 519. 2 Leybourne-Popham, 13, 17. 
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On toth-20th March, 1649-50, General Robert 
Blake, with twelve ships, arrived! off the entrance 
to the Tagus. His instructions, dated 17th-27th 
January,” were to seize or destroy the revolted and 
other ships operating under, or with, Prince Rupert, 
but to avoid conflict with foreign states unless they 
first became the assailants. His position was diffh- 
cult, seeing that, although the Thirty Years’ War had 
been brought to a close recently by the Peace of 
Westphalia, France was still at war with Spain and 
was supporting Portugal in her struggle for inde- 
pendence from Spain. Also, not one of the Con- 
tinental States had recognized, and all were hostile 
to the regicide Commonwealth. Blake attempted 
but failed to establish diplomatic relations with the 
King of Portugal. He was refused permission to 
use Oeiras Bay, the inner anchorage, except in bad 
weather, and was compelled to anchor in Cascaes 
Bay, the exposed outer anchorage.* Unable to 
attack Rupert’s ships owing to the opposition of the 
King of Portugal, Blake remained to watch them, 
and to fight them if opportunity offered. In the 
middle of May the outward bound Brazil merchant 
fleet left the Tagus. Blake, empowered by his 
instructions, commandeered nine English merchant 
ships forming part of that fleet. Ten days later 
Colonel Edward Popham joined with eight ships,’ 
and brought instructions® dated 2o0th-30th April 

1 Welbeck, i. 519. ? Thurloe, i. 134. 
3 Leybourne-Popham, p. 66. 4 Welbeck, i. 520. 
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and 25th April-5th May, ordering explicitly reprisals 
against Portuguese ships and goods, if the free use 
of Oeiras Bay and other Portuguese ports was 
denied the English ships, and implicitly a commercial 
blockade of Lisbon in addition to the military watch 
on the revolted ships. Reprisals were also ordered 
against the ships and goods of France. These in- 
structions were acted upon and a complete rupture 
with Portugal followed. Supplies could no longer 
be obtained locally, which increased Blake’s diff- 
culties. 

With a mixed force of French, Portuguese and 
revolted ships superior in number to the watching 
squadron, Rupert tried to put to sea on July 26th- 
August 5th, and again on September 7th-17th, but 
in each case after a skirmish he refused battle and 
returned to port. Seven days after the second 
attempt the homeward bound Brazil fleet was inter- 
cepted off the Tagus by Blake, who destroyed the 
flagship, captured seven ships and withdrew with 
them to the Bay of Cadiz, leaving open the port of 
Lisbon. During the last four months’ stay off the 
Tagus the watching squadron had remained gener- 
ally at anchor in Cascaes Bay, with single ships 
under way as required, and detachments to obtain 
supplies from time to time at Cadiz, or Vigo, upwards 
of two hundred sea miles away. Under Portuguese 
pressure ?—the outcome of the English reprisals— 
Rupert sailed on October 12th-22nd with six revolted 
ships, and fourteen days later was off the port of 
Malaga, where he attacked English merchant ships. 

1 Welbeck, i. 531, 536. * Warburton, iii. 313. 
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The infringement of Spanish sovereignty caused the 
King of Spain presently to forbid him the use of 
Spanish ports.t. Blake had the news on October 
28th-November 7th, left Cadiz at once in pursuit, 
and between 3rd-13th and 5-15th November destroyed 
off Cartagena four of the revolted ships? who had 
parted company with their Admiral. Rupert, with 
only two ships and a prize, reached Toulon some days 
later and remained there until May 7th-17th, 1051.8 
Blake pursued as far as the Balearic Islands, or 
perhaps Sardinia, but was back at Cartagena by 
December 5th-15th.* 

That Rupert had left Lisbon was known in London 
by November 2nd-12th, on which date the Council 
of State issued instructions to Blake directing him 
to return to England and informing him that Captain 
William Penn was named to command a squadron 
to intercept another Portuguese fleet from Brazil and 
to prevent Rupert doing further mischief.5. That 
Blake was already in pursuit was known by Decem- 
ber 13th-23rd.6 News of his success arrived in 
December 24th-January 3rd, 1650-1,’ when orders 
were issued desiring him to remain abroad as long as 
the public service required and directing him to give 
such orders to Penn as were necessary. On that 
date Blake was at Cadiz on his way to England, 
which he reached in early February,® and thus these 
orders were of no effect and probably did not reach 
him. 


1 Welbeck, i. 542. * Welbeck, i. 538, 539, 549, 543. 
* Penn,'i. 338. 4 Welbeck, i. 543, 545. 
5 Thurloe, i. 166. 6 Dom. Cal. 468. 
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During these same two years, 1649-50, the Royalist 
privateers were sailing from ports occupied by the 
Royalists in Ireland, Scotland, the Scilly Islands, 
Jersey and Isle of Man; also from ports in France, 
especially Dunkirk and Ostend. These ports of exit 
were So numerous and widespread that it was impos- 
sible to watch the privateers as was done in the case 
of Rupert’s squadron. It*was difficult to meet them 
on the open sea, but they might be forestalled at 
their destination, which was the merchant ship 
they wished to capture. This was done. The 
practice began by placing armed ships as escorts 
alongside ships carrying troops, ammunition, Govern- 
ment stores, and was gradually extended to ordinary 
traders, the merchant in that case being charged. 
convoy money until October, 1649, when the charge 
was removed.! 

During the same two years the French were seizing 
English ships and goods. No redress being obtain- 
able through the ordinary channels, the Common- 
wealth towards the end of the year 1649 began to 
grant letters of reprisal to private owners to recover 
their losses by seizing French ships and goods. 
These were followed in April, 1650, by instructions 
to English ships of war to seize French ships of war 
and merchant ships? Thus it came about that 
during that year both English and French trade was 
being captured by both ships of war and privateers. 
Furthermore, the sea was not clear of pirates, especi- 
ally in the Mediterranean, where the Barbary corsairs 
were active. Moreover, French and English goods 

1 Dom. Cal. 349. ® Thurloe, i. 144. 
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on neutral ships were liable to seizure under the law 
of reprisals, and thus Dutch ships, the great neutral 
carriers, were often detained and their cargoes seized. 
To neutralize the attacking ships, and to prevent the 
trade being stopped became a pressing problem. 
Accordingly, on October 31st-November 10th, 1650, 
or about the date when Rupert’s sortie from Cadiz 
was known in London?! and Penn was nominated to 
relieve Blake, Parliament ordered a standing convoy 
service,” added fifteen per cent. to the customs to 
cover the expense and directed the Navy Commission- 
ers—not the Generals at sea—to control it. Thus, 
the convoy system of escorts was not then recognized 
to be part of the general operations against the enemy 
armed ships. Six weeks later, and before Blake’s 
success off Cartagena was known, Captain Edward 
Hall was nominated to command a squadron for 
convoy service in the Mediterranean.® 

On December 20th-30th, or about the time when 
Blake reached Cadiz on his way home, Penn left 
Falmouth with five ships, having sailed * from Spit- 
head three weeks earlier and been detained by con- 
trary winds. His instructions were to intercept the 
Brazil fleet at the Azores, and then to proceed to 
Vigo on the coast of Galicia.s He reached those 
islands on January 17th-27th and was presently 
joined by three more ships. Three weeks later he 
learned that the Brazil fleet had passed. Where- 
upon he started in pursuit, and on February 2lIst- 
March 3rd met off Lisbon the Assurance, Captain 


1P. 60. 2 Dom. Cal. 1651, p. 404. 5’ Dom. Cal. 466. 
4Penn,i.319. °° Welbeck, i. 7o. 
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Benjamin Blake, with information that despatches 
were awaiting him at Vigo. A week later he anchored 
off Cadiz, where he met Captain Hall with seven ships 
of war, escorting the Mediterranean convoy, and on 
March 12th-22nd received the missing despatches— 
possibly dated two months earlier *—which instructed 
him to pursue Rupert. Since leaving Falmouth he 
had captured eleven prizes, of which six were Dutch. 

On March 2g9th-April 8th, 1651, Penn put to sea 
from Cadiz with eight ships in pursuit of Rupert, 
passed along the coast of Spain, and through the Bale- 
aric Islands, called off Cagliari in Sardinia, and made 
Galita Island off the coast of Tunis on May I1th-2Ist. 
He proposed to pass thence east of Sardinia and to 
go off Toulon, but a week later abandoned that idea 
and decided to seek intelligence at Leghorn. Arriv- 
ing there on May 25th-June 4th, he learned that 
Rupert had left Toulon with five ships on May 7th- 
17th, and was reported to have gone to the eastward. 
On May 27th-June 6th Penn left Leghorn and ten 
days later was off Trapani in Sicily. For nearly 
seven weeks he cruised in the waters between Sicily 
and Tunis. Not having any news of the chase, he 
then passed through Malta to Messina, where, on 
July 29th-August 8th, he learned that Rupert had 
been capturing ships off Cadiz. Penn at once decided 
to leave Sicilian waters for Gibraltar, where he arrived 
on September gth-Igth, having called at Cagliari, 
Formentera and Alicante on his way. Six days 
later a captured Lubecker reported that Rupert had 
been at the Azores.? 

1 Dom. Cal. p. 7. 2 Cp. Nelson and Villeneuve in 1805. 
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In December Penn detached three ships to search 
the Azores, but remained himself, with five, in the 
Straits of Gibraltar until January, when he sailed with 
those ships for England, arriving in the Downs on 
April Ist-11th, 1652. Since leaving England he had 
captured thirty-six prizes, of which several were 
Dutch. 

Through an error in judgment on his part, entirely 
pardonable, Penn had failed to make contact. Prob- 
ably the threat of his squadron, coupled with the 
King of Spain’s refusal to allow the use of his ports 
in Spain, Italy, Sardinia and Sicily, had forced 
Rupert to leave the Mediterranean. Furthermore, 
Penn claimed that his presence in that sea had con- 
fined French ships of war in port and that he had 
captured six French merchant ships. 

Rupert’s subsequent movements had little effect 
onthe war. Early in 1652 he passed from the Azores 
to the Cape de Verdes, thence in the summer of that — 
year to the West Indies, his force gradually withering 
away and finally disappearing on his arrival at Nantes 
in March, 1653. 

During the year 1651 the convoy system was well 
established, and the Royalist privateers were checked 
by the capture of their bases at the Scilly Islands, 
Jersey and Isle of Man, also by the Royalist defeat 
in Ireland and Scotland. 

When the year 1652 opened Rupert’s force had 
been driven out of European waters by a superior 
concentration which was then no longer needed. 
The Royalist privateers had been neutralized by the 
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convoy system and the capture of their bases. The 
Royalist-Commonwealth war was practically at an 
end. But the war of reprisals between France and 
England continued, France and Spain were at war 
and the Barbary corsairs were active. Both Dutch 
and English merchant ships were sailing in convoys 
under armed escorts. | 

The second Civil War, 1649-51, illustrated the 
military watch on the principal enemy armed force 
at its port of departure with a view to bringing it to 
battle when opportunity offered, and the impossibility 
of watching all armed ships which threatened to stop 
the trade. Further, that war supplied some explicit 
evidence of the difficulty of intercepting them on the 
high seas and implied that difficulty by introducing 
the convoy system which forestalled them at their 
destination, the merchant ship. 

The recent German War, 1914-18, presented the 
same phenomena in principle, although far different 
in details. Blake’s watch off Lisbon had its counter- 
part in the British watch in the North Sea. The 
German detachments abroad at the outbreak of war 
consisted of ten effective ships of war and four armed 
merchant ships. The force opposed to them by the 
combined British, French, Japanese, Russian and 
Italian navies was so greatly superior that all were 
either destroyed or driven into port during the first 
seven months. Henceforth occasional surface ships 
got to sea and made a small number of captures. 
The submarines became the real danger, and they 
were found to be even more difficult to intercept in 


the British seas than the surface ships on the ocean. 
C.S.W. E 
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The convoy system was introduced and applied, as 
in the Civil War, quite early for Government trans- 
ports and much later for merchant ships, that is to 
say, in May, 1917, when the shipping losses were at 
the highest.t. Its success was complete and was 
furthered by the help of United States destroyers 
which began in May, by the introduction of new 
instruments to locate, and new weapons to destroy, 
submarines when submerged, and by the addition of 
aircraft to the armed escorts in home waters. Its 
justification remains always the same.? The armed 
escort is placed alongside the convoy, because the 
enemy armed force is most likely to be met there. It 
secures the convoy by destroying or neutralizing the 
enemy when he appears, that is, by battle or the threat 
of battle. This is the guiding principle for the escort 
commander. No fixed rules are admissible. The 
outstanding example is the battle of Portland on 
February 18th-28th, 1651-2, in which Martin Tromp 
with 70 ships of war and a large convoy met the 
Generals at sea—Blake, Deane and Monck—with 
the same number. Leaving his convoy to windward, 
Tromp bore down and fought a delaying action. 
After inflicting much loss on the English and suffer- 
ing some loss himself, he broke off the action, re- 
joined his convoy and continued his course’ up 
Channel, followed by the Generals at sea. The 
destruction of the Emden by the Sydney during the 
German war is another example. That ship, one of 
three escorting the Australasian convoy of military 
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transports, was detached some fifty miles for the 
purpose. 

As a military aim secondary to the destruction 
of the enemy armed force, the overseas bases of 
supply were captured by the stronger navy in 
the German War as they were in the Civil War. 
It is to be noted that all secondary military aims, 
whether to stop seaborne trade or prevent it being 
stopped, or to capture oversea bases or territory, 
mean dispersion of force, against which the primary 
aim to destroy the enemy armed ships is constantly 
reacting to bring about concentration. Thus, in the 
Civil War Rupert’s squadron forced a Common- 
wealth concentration of twenty ships off Lisbon 
during the summer of 1650 and seriously reduced 
the numbers available for other services, since the 
ships in commission at that time numbered about 72, 
of which 28 were armed merchant ships. Again, 
the small armed escort of the Civil War grew into 
the massed fleet of the first Dutch War. Also, in 
the German War Von Spee’s concentration in the 
Pacific threatened at first the Entente detachments 
in Australasian and Malayan waters, and later 
those on the coast of America and in the Atlantic. 
Each of those detachments had to be made strong 
enough to meet him. Cradock was not strong 
enough and was destroyed, but Von Spee himself 
presently suffered the same fate from a superior 
concentration. 

It will be seen that the enemy resources are im- 
paired in different ways, on land by overrunning 

1 Dom. Cal. 1649-50, p. 464. 
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territory and at sea by stopping trade and military 
transports and by capturing oversea bases. This 
does not mean that the secondary military aim is 
different by land and sea. On the contrary it is 
the same, because the overrunning of territory, 
the stoppage of trade and military transports and 
the capture of oversea bases are means to an end, 
that is, means to weaken the enemy armed forces 
and to prepare their destruction, which is the primary 
military aim. Furthermore, it does not follow that 
the overrun territory must be annexed, nor the trade 
stopped permanently, nor the captured bases re- 
tained, although such might be, and in the past has 
often been, the national object, as the result of the 
achievement of the military aim. To overrun terri-— 
tory is a military measure; to annex it is a 
political act. 


CHAPTER IX 


THE PRIMARY AND SECONDARY MILITARY AIMS 
COMPARED 


Tue Peloponnesian War! will serve to compare the 
results derived from following the primary and secon- 
dary military aims respectively. 
At that time the Greek world was split into two 
great divisions : 
1. The Athenian Empire with its allies. 
2. The Lacedemonian League. 


The Athenian Empire, consisting of Athens and a 
number of tributary and other City States on the 
coasts and islands, was a democratic maritime empire 
held together by force. The Lacedzemonian League 
was a league of oligarchic States on the mainland— 
Lacedemon being the principal—brought together 
chiefly by fear of the Athenian sea power. Thus, 
two rival systems of government were at issue. The 
political object of the Athenians was to secure and 
extend the rule of force; that of the Lacedeemonian 
League was security against any extension of that 
rule. The armed forces need not be considered in 


1A detailed military account of the Peloponnesian War, based on 
Thucydides, will be found in War at Sea, by the Author. 
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detail. It is sufficient to know that the Empire was 
far stronger at sea and the League on land. Thus, 
the principal armed forces could not come into direct 
collision. The weaker army, when challenged, re- 
fused battle and withdrew behind the impregnable 
walls of Athens, where in free communication with 
the sea it drew supplies from the outside world. No 
direct and systematic action was taken against the 
Peloponnesian Navy. Hence, the outstanding fea- 
ture of the operations was that the primary military 
aim, to destroy the armed forces, fell into the 
background, and the secondary military aim, to 
impair the resources, came to the forefront on each 
side. ! 

What were the resources? The population of 
man-power of Hellas at that time is not exactly 
known, but it is known that the majority of the 
inhabitants were in a state of slavery, which was a 
source of weakness. In food Hellas was not self- 
supporting, but was dependent on supplies from 
Egypt, the Euxine and Sicily. Of wealth Athens 
possessed a large accumulated treasure and an 
assured annual income from the tribute paid by 
her tributary cities. The League had no such re- 
sources. The chief manufacturing cities were Athens 
on the one side, Corinth, Megara and Sicyon on the 
other. The national products were the vine and 
olive. The shipping, which effected the exchange 
of manufactures and natural products for food, was 
in the hands of Corinth on the one side and Athens 
on the other. Corinth carried on the trade out of 
the Gulf of Corinth to the West; Athens that to 
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the East and the Euxine.! With these facts in mind, 
the operations can be followed. 

The Greek theory of war was that, if the growing 
crops were threatened, the inhabitants of the walled 
cities would be obliged either to come to terms or to 
fight in order to protect them. Before the war Agis, 
King of Lacedzmon, warned his countrymen that the 
theory would no longer hold, since the long walls had 
recently placed Athens in free communication with 
the sea. To this warning no one paid any attention. 
On the outbreak of hostilities the hostile armies cross- 
raided Attica and the Megarid respectively. Each 
side continued to do so annually during the first seven 
years of the war. The people were driven from the 
country into the walled cities, where they suffered 
greatly, but the pressure was not sufficient to cause 
men either to come to terms or to fight. The Greek 
theory of war failed. Similarly, the Athenian fleet 
raided nearly every year the coast districts of Pelo- 
ponnesus, but with even less effect. 

In the second winter of the war the Athenians 
began operations against the Peloponnesian seaborne 
supplies. Phormio with a squadron of twenty ships 
was sent to the entrance of the Gulf of Corinth 
to stop the Western trade. The League formed a 
plan to re-open the trade route. The land power 
proposed with an army to seize the Athenian naval 
bases in Acarnania, Naupactus, Cephallonia and 
Zacynthus, and thus to force the Athenian squadron 
to withdraw from those waters. The problem was 
misunderstood. Before the bases could be seized 

1 Cp. Thucydides, by G. B. Grundy. 
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it was necessary to destroy or to neutralize the action 
of the Athenian squadron which used them. When 
the Peloponnesians, in pursuance of their plan, 
attempted to carry an armament by sea across the 
Gulf of Corinth from the Peloponnesus to the northern 
shore, Phormio defeated it, and in consequence the 
plan of the League failed. Athens maintained her 
hold on the Western trade route. 

But home-grown food and seaborne trade were 
not the only resources open to attack. The tribute, 
already referred to, was a resource important to 
Athens. Political influence was used to deflect 
military action. The League attempted to stir up 
revolts and revolutions among the allies and tributary 
cities of Athens, to detach them from her and thus to 
deprive her of the contingents of ships, which her 
allies were bound to furnish, and of the tribute, upon 
which the maintenance of her navy largely depended. 
The revolt at Mitylene in Lesbos was the most 
important, and caused the diversion of a large 
Athenian force for many months to quell it. The 
League agreed with Mitylene to make a diversion in 
her favour by raiding Attica, but this came to nothing. 
Later a squadron of between forty and fifty ships 
under a certain Alcidas was sent by the League from 
the Western coast into the A’gean sea to relieve that 
city. His adventures were very similar to those of 
the Russia Baltic Fleet sent to relieve Port Arthur in 
our own time. Alcidas’ squadron was not strong 
enough to deal with the Athenian squadron operating 
against Mitylene ; he wasted time en route and did 
not arrive in the A’gean until a week after the fall of 
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the city. On the receipt of that news he did not stop 
to fight, but hastened back to Cyllene, the Pelopon- 
nesian Portsmouth, on the West coast. 

The revolt at Mitylene was not the only attempt at 
this time to weaken the resources of Athens. At 
Corcyra the oligarchists had risen at the instigation © 
of Corinth, a member of the League, and attempted 
to overthrow the democratic government, which was 
favourable to the alliance with Athens. The naval 
forces of both sides, including the squadron under 
Alcidas, were drawn to the island, but the Athenian 
fleet being the stronger finally dominated those 
waters. In consequence, the rising was unsuccess- 
ful and the democratic party remained in power. 
The Athenian hold on the Western trade route was 
not loosened, as it might have been if Corcyra and 
her large fleet had passed over to the side of the 
Peloponnesians. 

The Athenian operations against the tribes in 
fEtolia and Acarnania, in Sicilian waters to cut off 
the corn supply from that source, and those to ravage 
Melos and Tanagra call for no remarks, except that 
each was secondary and not directed against the 
enemy armed force. 

We can pass to the seventh year of the war, which 
saw a great change in its conduct. The Athenians 
then began to seize a number of positions on the 
coast of Peloponnesus, whence to make raids 
into the country and to stir up unrest among the 
helot population. These places also served as bases 
for the Athenian squadrons and privateers operating 
against the Peloponnesian trade. The first place 
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to be taken was Pylus, the modern Navarin, on the 
West coast. An Athenian squadron of forty or 
fifty ships under Eurymedon and Demosthenes was 
sent to the West coast, and, on its passage to Corcyra, 
was driven by stress of weather into Pylus Bay. 
Demosthenes suggested that a strong position there 
should be secured and fortified. His proposal was 
agreed to, and he was left with five ships to hold it. 
The plan was a masterstroke, and attracted to the 
spot armed forces by land and sea. The Pelopon- 
nesian army, then raiding Attica, was at once with- 
drawn, and a force was sent to recapture Pylus. Their 
fleet was recalled from the North and sent to the same 
place. On its arrival the island of Sphacteria, 
which forms the West side of Pylus Bay, was occu- 
pied. A combined naval and military attack on the 
Pylus position was repulsed by Demosthenes. 
Presently Eurymedon returned from the North and 
defeated the Peloponnesian fleet. An armistice fol- 
lowed, one of the terms being that the Pelopon- 
nesian fleet was to be surrendered to the Athenians 
on condition that it should be returned at the end of 
the armistice. On the failure of the armistice the 
Athenians refused to return the fleet, and hostilities 
were resumed. The blockade and capture of the 
island of Sphacteria by the Athenians need not be 
dwelt on. It is sufficient to say that Pylus remained 
in their hands. We are to note that Demosthenes 
at Pylus, like Themistocles at Salamis,? had occupied 
a position which compelled attack. The Pelopon- 
nesians were forced to risk a battle, which resulted in 
1P, 14 above. 
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the loss of their whole fleet and secured the Athenian 
hold on the Western trade route. 

Shortly after the fall of Sphacteria the Methana 
peninsula on the north-east of the Peloponnesus was 
captured and garrisoned. In the following summer 
the island of Cythera off the South coast was seized 
and Nisa, the seaport of Megara, was taken. With 
Aégina, which had been occupied early in the war, 
Methana, Nisza, and the island of Salamis in the 
hands of Athens, the Saronic Gulf was closed to 
Peloponnesian trade. No food from oversea could 
reach Megara. Again, the possession of Pylus and 
Naupactus made it possible to stop the trade on the 
West coast and out of the Gulf of Corinth. The 
wealth derived by Corinth from her seaborne trade 
must have begun to dry up. Furthermore, an 
Athenian squadron based on Cythera was in a position 
to interfere seriously with the trade from Egypt. 
In fact the Peloponnesus was threatened with a 
commercial blockade and a resulting shortage of 
imported food. 

What was the Lacedemonian counter-stroke ? 
Brasidas was sent by land to Chalcidicé, where, in 
combination with the King of Macedonia, he seized 
several Athenian tributary cities, including Amphi- 
polis on the Strymon. This gave him access to 
Thrace, and was a threat to the Athenian corn supply 
from the Euxine through the Hellespont. We are 
to note that the aim both of the diversion in Thrace 
and of the blockade of the Peloponnesus was secon- 
dary. In each case the action taken threatened not 
the armed forces, but the resources on which the 
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armed forces rested—viz., the wealth, in the shape 
of tribute, and the corn supply of Athens; the 
wealth-producing trade, the food supply, and through 
the discontent of the helots, the man power of the 
Peloponnesus. Such was the pressure produced 
that a truce for twelve months was arranged. At 
the end of that time an Athenian attempt was made 
to retake Amphipolis, when Brasidas and Cleon, the 
war leaders on either side, were killed. Both sides 
were then ready for peace. The Peloponnesians 
were suffering from the raids and the sea blockade, 
while the Athenians feared further revolts of their 
tributary cities. The peace agreed to is known as 
the Peace of Nicias, and was a peace by agreement 
which satisfied no one. 

The ten years’ war had led to no complete ait final 
military decision. The Peloponnesian army and the 
Athenian navy each remained still undefeated. 
Neither side had been sufficiently beaten to be ready 
to submit to the necessary sacrifices. The attack 
on resources, that is, the pursuit of secondary aims, 
had resulted in nothing more than an armed truce. 


We can pass to the war waged after the destruction 
of the Athenian navy at Syracuse, and commonly 
spoken of as the War in Ionia. The conditions had 
changed. The Empire was no longer supreme at 
sea, but the League was stillsoonland. The Empire 
could not blockade the Peloponnesus and stop its 
trade with the same efficiency, whereas the League 
permanently held and ravaged Attica, and stopped 
the transit trade by the Deceleia route and Eubcea 
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from the Euxine, which was not done during the ten 
years’ war. 

The Athenian disaster had encouraged a spirit of 
revolt among her tributary and allied cities. Taking 
advantage of this, the League entered into alliance 
with Chios, who had a navy of sixty triremes, and 
agreed to assist the revolt of the cities in l[onia. 
Their plan was to send a squadron to Chios in the 
first place, then to work North to Lesbos with the 
Hellespont as the final goal, the aim being to en- 
courage revolts in the Athenian tributary cities of 
that region, to intercept the tribute and to stop the 
corn trade from the Euxine. The Athenian aim was 
to prevent the Peloponnesian ships crossing the A¢gean 
to Ionia. The one side was about to strike at enemy 
resources ; the other side, at enemy armed forces. 

In accordance with the plan, a Peloponnesian 
squadron crossed to Chios, whereupon the Chians 
rose in arms. The Peloponnesian and Chian com- 
manders began to stir up revolts in other cities, but 
instead of moving North in accordance with the 
plan, the principal combined squadron moved South 
to Miletus, only a small Chian force being sent to 
Lesbos. The Athenians countered by sending to 
Ionian waters successive reinforcements, which made 
Samos their principal base, a detachment being sent 
to neutralize the Chian force at Lesbos and to reduce 
Chios. At Miletus the Peloponnesians were in touch 
with the Persian satrap at Sardes, Tissaphernes, upon 
whom they depended for supplies of money and food. 
At Samos the Athenians were centrally placed at the 
Eastern end of the shortest and safest route for 
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triremes across the A*gean from Athens, and were 
favourably posted to watch the ships at Miletus, 
some twenty sea miles distant, to cover their own 
detachments at Chios and to flank the advance of any 
Peloponnesian force from the Laconian Gulf, vid 
Melos or Crete, to Lesbos and the Hellespont. Thus, 
each advanced base was selected with a view to en- 
sure supplies and to neutralize the enemy armed force. 

The two main fleets watched each other for many 
months either at Samos and Miletus respectively, 
or in the Southern waters of Ionia, while the 
Athenian detachment attempted to reduce Chios. The 
Peloponnesian force was somewhat more numerous, 
but their Admiral, Astyochus, seems to have been 
unwilling to fight, and the Persian interest was to 
delay the decision by battle and to prolong the war 
in order to weaken both Greek opponents. Thus, 
no battle resulted between the main fleets, detach- 
ments only coming into collision. But the Athenian 
tributary cities in the Southern area were gradually 
detached from her, and the resources of Athens were 
reduced and those of the allies increased in that 
and other ways without the risk of battle. 

Finally, the Peloponnesian Admiral was relieved 
by a certain Mindarus, who was compelled by the 
failure of supplies from Tissaphernes to transfer the 
fleet from Miletus to the Hellespont, where Pharna- 
bazus, the Persian satrap in that region, had promised 
to supply his wants. Through the Hellespont 
passed from the Euxine to Athens the corn supply 
which was vital to her. To prevent that trade being 


1CD. p. 44. 
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stopped the Athenian fleet followed and fought the 
battle of Cynossema, which was to their advantage 
but indecisive. Reinforcements were called up on 
both sides. A second indecisive battle followed, 
but shortly afterwards, in a third battle, the Pelopon- 
nesians were defeated with a loss of thirty ships. 
They then withdrew to Abydus on the Asiatic side 
of the Hellespont, where they were covered by, 
and acted in conjunction with, the army of Pharna- 
bazus ; the Athenians went to Sestus on the Euro- 
pean shore, where they had no such support. The 
Peloponnesians remained concentrated, their supplies 
being assured by Pharnabazus. The Athenians 
dispersed to collect money and supplies from the 
cities of the A®gean, only forty ships remaining at 
Sestus. In consequence, when Mindaras threatened 
an attack with sixty ships, the Athenians withdrew 
to the West side of the Chersonese, leaving the Pelo- 
ponnesians in full control of the Hellespont and free 
to advance within the Propontis to attack the city 
of Cyzicus, which they captured. As a counter- 
stroke, the Athenians concentrated upwards of eighty 
ships, passed up the Hellespont, entered the Pro- 
pontis, fell upon and destroyed or captured the 
whole enemy fleet of at least sixty ships in the battle 
of Cyzicus. Mindarus was among the slain. The 
battle neutralized the effect of all the previous 
secondary operations against the resources of Athens 
in Ionia. These now counted for nothing. Athens 
was again supreme at sea and her navy overran the 
f#igean, but the army of Lacedemon was still unde- 
feated, overran Attica and threatened Athens. 
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According to Diodorus, Lacedemon now made 
overtures for peace on the basis of a retention of cities 
captured by either side, a withdrawal of garrisons— 
e.g., from Pylus and Deceleia, and an exchange of 
prisoners. A peace on such terms could only be 
an armed truce, so long as the decision between the 
armed forces remained incomplete, and the rival 
political systems continued at issue. Athens re- 
jected the overtures. During the following years she 
made no attempt to reach the decision on land, which, 
coupled with that won on sea, was essential to her 
security. All her efforts were directed to secure food 
from the Euxine to feed her citizens, and money from 
her sometime tributary cities to maintain her fleets. 
By the force of circumstances she was compelled to 
follow secondary aims during the next three years. 

Then appeared two remarkable men, Cyrus the 
Younger, the second son of Darius, who at Sardes 
assumed control of the war, and Lysander the Spar- 
tan, who took command of the Peloponnesian fleet. 
Cyrus financed Lysander, who took post at Ephesus, 
where his iine of advance to the Hellespont was not 
flanked from Samos, and he was near to Sardes. At 
E’phesus, Lysander increased the strength of his 
fleet to ninety triremes, raised the pay of the fleet 
personnel, improved the equipment of the ships and 
the organization of the fleet. Presently Alcibiades, 
with the Athenian fleet of about equal strength, 
arrived at Samos. The two fleets were twenty-five 
sea miles apart. There was equilibrium, but time - 
was on the side of the allies, since their supply and 
maintenance were assured by Cyrus, who controlled 
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the wealth of Asia, whereas the Athenians were 
dependent upon such contributions of money and 
food as they could wring from the cities of the Aégean. 
Athens produced nothing, and had long since ex- 
pended her accumulated wealth. Lysander re- 
mained concentrated and awaited a more favourable 
opportunity, which was not long in coming. 
Whether impatient of inaction, or elated by past 
success, or pressed by difficulties of supply, Alcibi- 
ades now divided his fleet. He moved to a port ten 
sea miles north-west of Ephesus, where he left his 
main fleet under a certain Antiochus with strict orders 
not to bring ona battle. With adetachment, he him- 
self put to sea on a secondary service. During his 
absence Antiochus brought on a battle and was 
defeated with the loss of fifteen triremes. Alcibiades 
at once rejoined, concentrated at Samos, and offered 
battle off Ephesus, but Lysander did not move. 
Alcibiades was now superseded by Conon, who on 
his arrival at Samos found seventy triremes present. 
After an interval Lysander was relieved and went 
home. His successor, Callicratidas, was no longer 
financed by Cyrus. Nevertheless, he greatly in- 
creased the strength of the fleet. With one hundred 
and seventy triremes he met Conon with seventy in 
Lesbian waters and defeated him with the loss of 
thirty. Conon took refuge in the port of Mitylene, 
where he was watched by the victors. On hearing 
the news, Athens made a great effort, fitted out and 
manned one hundred and ten triremes in thirty days. 
This force was sent to Samos, where forty additional 


triremes joined. The whole fleet of one hundred and 
C.S.W. F 
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fifty ships, with crews in number probably more than 
thirty thousand, then proceeded to the Arginuse 
Islands, twelve sea miles from Mitylene. On their 
approach Callicratidas, leaving fifty triremes to watch 
the forty with Conon at Mitylene, moved with one 
hundred and twenty to meet them. His crews 
numbered probably about twenty-five thousand. 
In the battle of Arginusz the Athenians won a com- 
plete victory and destroyed two-thirds of the enemy 
fleet with a loss to themselves of only twenty-five 
triremes. Callicratidas was drowned. Athens was 
again supreme at sea, but the Lacedemonian army 
was still undefeated and at the gates of Athens. A 
firm peace could only come from a double decision 
on land and sea in favour of one side. This was 
beyond the power of Athens, since she was unable 
to raise an army strong enough to reach a decision 
on land. Lacedemon and her allies could still hope 
to win a decision at sea, since their man power was | 
backed by the wealth of Asia, which remained 
available for the construction and maintenance of a 
fleet. 

At the request of Cyrus and of her allies in Ionia, 
Lacedzemon again sent out Lysander, who on arrival 
at Ephesus began to build and concentrate a new fleet. 
He was financed by Cyrus and was presently able to put 
to sea with a large fleet fully manned and equipped. 
He did not seek a battle at this time, but proceeded 
South as far as Rhodes, and thence seems to have 
worked his way to the coast of Attica. He did not 
remain there, but passed on to the Hellespont to force 
a battle in waters more favourable to himself. 
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Meanwhile the Athenians, possibly fettered in their 
movements by difficulties of supply, did not follow 
Lysander but remained near Samos, plundering Chios 
and the neighbouring cities in Asia. On hearing 
that Lysander was in the Hellespont they proceeded 
to A®gospotami, an open beach on the European 
shore, ten sea miles above Sestus and from two to 
four below Lampsacus on the Asiatic side, where 
Lysander was in position. The Athenian fleet num- 
bered one hundred and eighty ships, was manned 
probably by upwards of thirty-six thousand men, 
and commanded by Conon and five other Admirals ; 
Lysander had one hundred and seventy ships, with 
probably upwards of thirty-four thousand men. 
The Athenians drew their supplies from distant 
Sestus, the allies from Lampsacus close at hand. 

At daybreak on the morrow of the Athenians’ 
arrival Lysander gave his crews breakfast, manned 
his ships and prepared for battle, but gave strict 
orders that no ship was to move. The Athenians 
manned their ships, formed up, and offered battle, 
but refrained from attack. Later in the day, seeing 
no chance of a battle, they withdrew to A‘gospo- 
tami, landed and scattered to procure and cook their 
food. Thus, their unmanned ships were left on the 
beach, liable to a surprise attack by a fleet, fully 
manned and prepared for battle, less than thirty 
minutes’ distant. Lysander, recognizing the danger, 
kept his ships manned until he was certain that the 
Athenian crews had landed and dispersed. On four 
Successive days the Athenians offered battle, with- 
drew, and landed, while Lysander stood prepared 
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and remained unmoved. On the fifth day, as soon 
as the Athenians had landed and dispersed, Lysander 
fell on them in their defenceless state, and with very 
small loss captured or destroyed the whole fleet, 
except nine ships, which escaped under Conon. 

The Athenian defeat was due neither to numbers, 
nor to weapons, nor to tactical skill, but to neglect 
of ordinary precautions. Since the Lacedemonian 
army was supreme on land and was at the gates of 
Athens, the destruction of her fleet at A’gospotami 
disarmed her. It was equivalent to the double 
decision by sea and land required to complete the 
primary military aim, as in the case of Salamis and 
Plateea.1 She was deprived of all her dependencies, 
and after a prolonged blockade by land and sea was 
starved into submission and unconditional surrender — 


some ten months later. Thus the commercial — 


blockade was derived from the battle, and only 
became effective after the primary military aim had 
been achieved. 

In the Peloponnesian war the double decision by 
battle, or its equivalent, which overthrows the enemy 
armed force, was more effective than the destruction 
of his resources, which only weakens that force. 

The wars with France, which began in 1793, teach 
the same lesson. The reciprocal attempt of Great 
Britain and France to impair resources during the 
Revolutionary war resulted in an armed truce—the 
Peace of Amiens. The double decision by battle 
on sea and land—Trafalgar and Waterloo—during 
the war with Napoleon gave a prolonged peace. 


1P.11r above. 
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As has been seen, in the Ionian war the Pelopon- 
nesians devoted their efforts to win over the Athenian 
tributary cities in Ionia, that is, to undermine 
resources, while the main fleets remained in equi- 
librium. But those efforts were nullified as soon as 
battle was joined and the Peloponnesian fleet 
destroyed. 

Similarly, in the German war the submarines were 
diverted from attacking armed ships to sinking 
merchant ships, that is, to destroying resources. 
The armed ships on either side remained virtually 
in equilibrium, so long as the attempt to join battle 
with the submarine failed. The submarines’ success 
was great until the well-tried convoy system was 
introduced, which enabled battle with them to be 
joined or threatened and their destruction to be 
achieved, or their effect neutralized. Battle swallows 
up every other effort. The destruction or neutraliza- 
_ tion of the enemy armed force had again proved to 
be more effective than the attack on his resources, 
as in the case of the battle of Cyzicus. 


CHAPTER X 


ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE NAVY, ARMY 
AND AERY 


As has been seen, when nations! substitute the use 
of force for moral suasion, battle becomes the decisive 
- act and armed force the deciding factor. Hence, the 
crucial test of any armed force is its efficiency in battle. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that the air 
force or aery does not exist, we are to note that battles 


are of two kinds and may take place either at sea or 


on land—either between navies or between armies. 
Furthermore, the sea battle and the land battle are 
normally independent tactical activities, because 
the navy, as an organized force, cannot, except to 
a limited extent in special cases, take part in the 
battles and operations on land, as for example those 


on the western front during the late war; nor the 


army in the battles and operations at sea, as for 
instance those in the North Sea. As a consequence 
of the tactical independence of the sea battle and the 
land battle, the technique or method of fighting at 
sea differs from that on land, and important tactical 
deficiencies in the army cannot be made good by the 
navy, as at Gallipoli, and vice versd. 


1P. 1 above, 
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Moreover, in any particular war all battles at sea 
are dependent tactical activities and may be looked 
upon as one great whole, since the object of the battle 
is to destroy armed force, and the losses in any one 
battle disturb the balance between the opposing 
navies. Similarly, all battles on land may be viewed 
as another great whole.t Also, all operations at 
sea are to be looked upon as one great whole, whether 
they are in connection with the primary military aim 
to destroy or to neutralize the enemy armed forces, 
or with the secondary military aim to impair his 
resources, since the whole armed forces on either 
side may be presumed to take part in them. Simi- 
larly, all operations on landare to be viewed as another 
great whole. 

It is because the sea battle and the land battle 
are tactically independent, their techniques different, 
and the battles and operations at sea and on land 
-separate wholes, that the navy and army are 
separately organized, the one to fight battles at sea 
and the other battles on land. Their strengths are 
determined by entirely independent considerations, 
that is to say, by the need in the one case to destroy 
the enemy navy, and in the other the enemy army. 
No vital and fundamental question can be raised 
between them, since their claims are not conflicting. 
Furthermore, long experience has shown that to 
win any battle on land and to conduct the opera- 
tions leading up to it, a single command of the 
' armies employed is such a great advantage as 
to be a necessity when practicable. A similar 

1P. 8 above. 
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advantage is derived from the single command of 
fleets. 

What changes in organization have been brought 
about by the advent of the aery ? Two different 
policies are seen in action. The aery has been 
incorporated as integral parts of the navy and army 
in France and the United States, and has been 
organized as a separate military service in Great 
Britain. In each case the reciprocal military aim 
is the same, but the problem is approached from 
a different angle. The interdependence of the navy 
and aery or of the army and aery is the basis of the 
one, whereas the independence of the aery is at the 
root of the other. 

The arguments for the first policy may run: 
Whereas the navy and the army, as has been seen, 
are independent of each other in the battle, the navy 
and the aery, or the army and the aery, as the case 
may be, are mutually dependent because the aery can 
and does take part in the battle at sea or on land, as the 
case may be. Furthermore, since the navy and the 
aery are mutually dependent in the air-sea battle, 
their techniques or methods of fighting have much 
incommon. Similarly, the army and the aery have 
techniques much in common. Since the navy and 
the aery are mutually dependent in the air-sea battle, 
have techniques much in common, and take part 
jointly or singly in the battles on or above the sea, 
and since in any particular war the losses in any one 
battle, whether on the sea or in the air above it, 
disturb the balance between the opposing navies and 
aeries, all battles on or above the sea must be looked 
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upon as one great whole. Similarly, all battles on 
or above the land must be looked upon as another 
‘great whole. 

Turning to the operations, it is evident that the 
navy and the aery, or the army and the aery, are 
mutually dependent in those connected with the 
primary military aim to destroy or neutralize the 
enemy armed force, seeing that battle or the threat 
of battle is involved. If further proof of mutual 
dependence is needed, consider the situation on the 
western front during the late war. What would have 
been the effect on the aery of either side, and its 
aerodromes, if the army had been routed ? What 
was the effect on them of the British defeat in March, 
1918 ? What was the effect on either army when 
its own aery. was driven down and the enemy aery 
was free to attack ? Furthermore, we are to observe 
that this mutual dependence is to be found in every 
fight or combat, large or small, throughout the area 
of operations, which may embrace the world. 

In the pursuit of the secondary military’? aim each 
side seeks to weaken the enemy armed force and 
to strengthen its own. Each side tries: on land, to 
Overrun enemy territory and to destroy its resources 
or convert them to its own use, while its own territory 
and resources remain inviolate; at sea, to stop 
enemy trade and to prevent its own being stopped. 
In this work the share of the aery is limited. On 
land, it can destroy enemy resources, but to convert 
them to its own use it must be able to occupy territory 
and to secure its own aerodromes there against 

1 Chapter viii. above. 
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attack, which is believed to be not practicable without 
the help of an army, as for example in France during 
the German war, and in Mesopotamia at the present 
time. At sea, the aery can destroy enemy merchant 
ships, but to take possession of them, to carry on a 
commercial blockade or to escort a convoy, the ex- 
perience of the German war showed that the help of 
the navy was indispensable. In the air, the aery 
can do nothing, seeing that there are neither resources 
to destroy nor trade to stop. Thus, the mutual 
dependence of the navy and aery, or the army and 
aery, is complete in the operations connected with 
either the primary or the secondary military aim. 
The reader will see that the sea battle and the air 
battle are mutually dependent ; as also are the sea 
operations and the air operations; that the tech- 
niques or methods of fighting of the navy and the 
aery have much in common; also that the sea and . 
air battles and operations are to be looked upon as 
great wholes. These reasons, which equally apply 
to the land, may be held to justify the policy that the 
-aery Should form integral parts of the navy and army. 
This unity in organization, which rests upon the 
mutual dependence of the navy and aery, or of 
the army and aery, means unity of command in 
battles and operations, large or small, on or above 
sea or land, as the case may be. It means also unity 
of preparation to win the war on and above the sea 
or land, as the case may be. Thus, the Board of 
Admiralty will settle the requirements of battleships 
and airships, cruisers, destroyers and aircraft needed 
to win battles on and above the sea. Similarly, the 
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Army Council will settle the requirements of infantry, 
artillery, aery and cavalry to win battles on and above 
the land. In each case the numbers required will 
vary with the nature of the war. 

Furthermore, the air personnel will form a part 
of the navy or army personnel, as the case may be, 
and be eligible for naval or military appointments, 
including seats on the Board of Admiralty or Army 
Council. 

The principal arguments for the second policy 
seem to be that to establish a clear superiority in the 
air and to bomb enemy cities, homes and factories 
are very important operations, which may decide 
the war. Neither the navy nor the army can usually 
_ take an effective part in them. Thus, the aery acts 
independently in each case and a separate organiza- 
tion is required to carry them out. 

But the case in which the aery acts independently 
and neither the navy nor the army take part, directly 
or indirectly, in the air battle is exceptional, and can 
only occur when the opposing aeries are based on 
the land and operate across the sea. Furthermore, 
attention is fixed exclusively on the activities of the 
aery without regard to other activities which may, 
and probably will, intervene before aerial superiority 
is reached or the bombing produces decisive results. 
But will aerial superiority be decisive? After superi- 
ority is reached the aery can do nothing further in 
the air, where there is neither trade to stop, as at sea, 
nor are there resources to destroy, as on land. It 
can attack enemy armed sea or land forces, dockyards 
and aerodromes, and with that object must descend 
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to ranges at which its weapons will be effective. May 
it be that new or improved weapons and appliances 
may keep the aery at such a height that its attack is 
ineffective ? Or, again, it can operate against enemy 
resources, as for example, bomb cities. May it be 
that the action of fleets and armies may prevent 
any important detachment from the aery for these 
secondary services? Is it possible that the aery 
is not as independent as is sometimes claimed ? 

As has been seen, the navy and the aery, or the 
army and the aery, as the case may be, are mutually 
dependent in the air-sea, or air-land, battle and 
operations. This mutual dependence is recognized 
and provided for by lending detachments to work 
with the navy and army when the aery is separately 
organized, as it is at present in Great Britain. Thus, 
the Admiralty and the Army Council are dependent 
upon the Air Council for aerial matériel and personnel 
to use it tactically. The reader will see that an 
independent aery means a single organization to win 
the war in the air, but dual organizations to win the 
war both on and above the sea, and on or above the 
land. The Air Council will be solely responsible for 
winning the war in the air, and will have full and 
absolute control over the means to effect this. The 
Admiralty Board and the Army Council, while re- 
sponsible for winning the war on sea and on land 
respectively, will each be partially dependent on the 
Air Ministry for the achievement of victory. 

It is suggested that the late war supplies no evi- 
dence to show that the war in the air cannot be won, 
if the aery is an integral part of the navy and army. 
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The separate Air Ministry was created during the 
war without any regard to the military relations 
between the navy, army and aery, which were not 
then understood. Its creation was brought about 
chiefly by temporary difficulties of supply, which are 
not matters to govern the organization of an armed 
force. That Ministry controlled a small independent 
air force, but acted mainly as a supply department 
to the navy and army, who used the Air Force to 
reinforce their own efforts by sea and land. The 
requirements of any future war will probably differ 
from those of the last, but it seems reasonable to 
believe that the general principles here enunciated 
will lose nothing in cogency. 


CHAPTER XI 


ON THE RELATIONS BETWEEN THE NATIONAL OR 
POLITICAL OBJECT AND THE MILITARY AIM 


THE national or political object and the military aim 
having been defined and illustrated, we are now to 
set forth the relations between them. These relations 
are covered by the word strategy, which may be 
defined thus: It is the province of strategy to 
attain the national object through the complete, par- 
tial or threatened achievement of the military aim 
under the existing political, economic and military 
conditions. The underlying assertion is that when 
armed force is used instead of moral suasion security 
is reached through battle or the threat of battle. The 
definition follows directly from our original premise, 
and extends it to meet the varying importance of the 
national object, or interests at issue, and the varying 
‘political, economic and military influences at work 
on the controlling minds and public opinion. The 
military effort is greater when the national existence 
is at stake than when some minor interest is threat- 
ened. In the one case a complete overthrow of the 
enemy armed force may be required, in the other a 
mere threat may suffice. The reader is to remember 


1Cp. War at Sea, p. 1, by the Author. 
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that the military aim includes the overthrow both of 
the enemy armed force and of his directing will But 
the conquering will, predominant and untrammelled, 
may lead to an unbridled use of force and to the 
enslavement of the defeated State. When such is 
the case the conquering will should remember the 
national or political object and the need for security. 
The will is the connecting link between the military 
aim and the national or political object. It seeks 
battle before the decision, and security, not only 
military but political, after that event. In this con- 
nection the moderating influence of Lincoln in 1865, 
also of Bismarck in 1866, may be called to mind. 
The difficulty in understanding the relations 
between ‘the national or political object and the 
military aim can be shown by sketching the move- 
ment in naval thought since the year 1889. In that 
year was published The Influence of Sea Power 
upon History, in which the late Admiral Mahan 
stated, on page 26, that merchant shipping must be 
protected in time of war by armed ships, and therefore 
‘that the necessity of a navy .. . springs from the 
existence of a peaceful shipping and disappears with 
fives 2 “Herei\is seensthe national). or’ political 
object, but only in the shape of one particular in- 
terest, shipping. He goes on: “ Except in the case 
of a nation which has aggressive tendencies, and 
keeps up a navy merely as a branch of the military 
establishment.’’ Here the military aim attempts 
to get a hearing. It is evident that the statement 
is a half-truth and misleading, seeing that the security 
1P. 6 above. 
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of merchant shipping only is mentioned, whereas 
security is needed for every right, every interest and 
the State itself, including its political system and 
territory Thus, a State without any merchant 
shipping may need a navy. Again, the navy is held 
to exist to protect merchant shipping, whereas its 
real mission is to destroy or to neutralize the 
enemy armed ships which threaten that shipping. 
The national or political object, security, is not 
shown in its proper relation to the military aim, 
battle. 

That Mahan did not appreciate the full importance 
of this relation can be seen in his discussion, on page 
132, of a sea war maintained chiefly by preying on 
the enemy’s commerce. He has no difficulty in show- 
ing that such a war usually falls short of expectation, 
but he does not explain that it does so because action 
is directed against resources and not against the 
armed force itself. In speaking of the first Dutch 
war he says that it was “* Cromwell’s powerful fleets 
of ships of the line in 1652 that shut the Dutch 
merchant men in their ports .. .’’ but he does 
not say that the insecurity at sea, which kept the 
Dutch ships in port, was the result of battle. 
Such an omission is misleading, because the majority 
of men do not remember that security and battle are 
interrelated. In proof of this the reader may recall 
the frequent occasions when Marlborough in the Low 
Countries was baulked of success,? because the 
Dutch deputies would not allow him to fight, even 
when the conditions were favourable. In the fore- 

1P. 5 above. 2 The Wars of Marlborough, Taylor. 
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front of their minds was the political object, security. 
They were unable to realize that to make secure not 
only their own country but the allied cause, victory 
in battle was essential. 

It is not intended to convey the idea that Mahan 
did not believe in battle. On the contrary, he re- 
peatedly emphasizes its importance. For example, 
on p. 288, as a reason why Galissoniere in his action 
with Byng off Minorca in 1756 did not make the 
action more decisive, the French author Rama- 
tuelle wrote as follows :— 

‘“* ‘The French navy has always preferred the glory 
of assuring or preserving a conquest to that more 
brilliant perhaps, but actually less real, of taking 
some ships, and therein has approached more nearly 
the true end that has been proposed in war.’”’ 

Mahan in commenting on this observes :— 

‘* The justice of this conclusion depends upon the 
view that is taken of the true end of naval war. [If it 
is merely to assure one or more positions ashore, the 
navy becomes simply a branch of the army for a 
particular occasion, and subordinates its action 
accordingly ; but if the true end is to preponderate 
over the enemy’s navy and so control the sea, then 
the enemy’s ships and fleet are the true objects to be 
assailed on all occasions. .. .”’ 

Do not both authors fail to set out the problem 
correctly ? Ramatuelle stresses the political ob- 
ject—‘‘ preserving a conquest,’ and depreciates 
the military aim—‘' taking some ships,” but does 
not seem to understand their interrelation. Mahan 


states the military aim but obscures the national or 
C.S.W. G 
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political object and its relation to the military aim 
by the use of the words “ control the sea.” 

Twenty-two years later the Admiral published a 
work on Strategy, in which, on page 446, he stated 
that the Russo-Japanese war of 1904-5 contradicted 
his previous general impression ‘‘ that navies depend 
upon maritime commerce as the cause and justifica- 
tion of their existence. To a certain extent this is 
true ; and just because true to a certain extent, the 
conclusion is more misleading . . . Russia has little 
maritime commerce, ... yet the Russian navy 
had the decisive part to play in the war; and the 
war was unsuccessful. ... The disastrous result 
does not contravene the truth that Russia, with little 
maritime shipping, was imperatively in need of a 
navy.’ The Admiral had hitherto viewed the 
question from its political side, but now goes on: 
‘“ More and more it becomes clear, that the function 
of navies is distinctly military and international, 
whatever their historical origin...’ Again, “a 
merchant shipping is only one form of the many which 
the external relations of a country can assume...” 
and further: ‘‘ The United States, with no aggressive 
purpose, but merely to sustain avowed policies, for 
which her people are ready to fight, although un-~ 
willing to prepare, needs a navy both numerous and 
efficient, even if no merchant vessel ever again 
flies the United States Flag.” 

After upwards of sixteen years’ study the Admiral 
begins to see the relations between the national 
object and the military aim. His conclusion 
approaches that advanced by Clausewitz early in 
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the last century that military action must be in 
accordance with the object of the war.1. Our own 
definition of strategy is an attempt to give full and 
precise expression to the same thought, and has been 
partly derived from a study of his difficulties. 

In the year 1891 the late Admiral P. H. Colomb 
published his book on Naval Warfare, in which he 
asserts that true naval war cannot be carried on 
until commerce bears a large proportion of the riches 
of a country and ships are able to keep the sea. 
The reader will note that this assertion is a para- 
phrase of Mahan’s opinion that the necessity of a 
navy springs from the existence of a peaceful ship- 
ping and disappears with it. Colomb further held 
that the aim of naval war is to obtain command of the 
sea.2 Was he thinking of the military aim or of 
the national object? Itseems of the latter, since the 
idea was derived by analogy from land war. He 
conceived that ‘‘ the operations of military warfare 
have at all times been conducted with a view to 
territorial conquest.’’* But, if by “ operations” is 
meant the movements of the armed forces preceding 
and following battle, and “ territorial conquest ” 
signifies ‘‘ to subjugate,’ the analogy is misleading. 
As has been seen, the military aim is to destroy or 
to neutralize the enemy armed force and may include 
overrunning territory to weaken that force,® but the 
national or political object does not necessarily 
include territorial conquest. Colomb was _ not 
content to overrun the sea as the army overruns 


10On War, book iii. chap. i. ? Naval Warfare, p.1. *Ibid. p. 24. 
4 [bid. p. 1. ®P, 68 above. 
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the land, but wanted the navy permanently to control 
the sea in order to be able to capture enemy merchant 
ships. His words are: *‘ True naval war is estab- 
lished when there is sufficient property at sea to make 
its loss of serious importance to the state owning it ; 
and when there are sea-keeping ships to attack it.’”! 
Also he wanted to be able to make oversea territorial 
attacks, which latter he stresses at length. 

The emphasis laid on sea-keeping ships to carry 
on war at sea seems to be no more than half a 
truth. Enduring mobility is useful, but not always 
indispensable. The need for it varies with the par- 
ticular circumstances. Was not war conducted on 
correct principles by the ancient Greeks with 
triremes which were not sea-keeping ? The close 
watch on the French fleet at Brest in 1803-5 required 
the fleet to keep the sea, but experience proved that 
the same need did not exist in the case of the Grand 
Fleet in the North Sea during the German war. 
Again, the light craft in the Narrow Seas did not 
require the same sea-keeping qualities as the ships 
watching the northern exits. 

Colomb called permanent control “‘ command of 
the sea,’’ but he never defined the meaning of the 
term, which was left doubtful. The salient features 
implanted by him in the mind of the reader were : 
command of the sea, capture or protection of merchant 
ships and attack on oversea territory. Of battle 
Colomb held that ** sea-fights do not of themselves 
constitute naval warfare,’’? which is true. He was 
also fully alive to the important part played by the 

1 Naval Warfare, p. 25. * Ibid, p. 1. 
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armed force, but he confused the relations between 
the national or political object and the military aim 
by introducing the term ‘‘command of the sea.”’ 
In his mind the phrase seems at times to have been 
associated in some undefined way with destroying 
or neutralizing the enemy armed force, and stopping 
his seaborne trade and military oversea expeditions, 
that is to say, with the military aim ; in the mind of 
others and at times of himself with protecting sea- 
borne trade and military oversea expeditions, 
that is to say, with the national or political object. 
Thus a distinguished admiral is reported to have 
said: ‘“‘ ] have command of the sea when I am able 
to tell my government that they can move an ex- 
pedition to any point without fear of interference 
from an enemy’s fleet.’’ Confusion of thought 
results from the use of an undefined term with two 
interrelated meanings. Is its use necessary? The 
reader is to remember that Mahan and Colomb were 
pioneers with no reasoned theory of war behind them, 
when they began to discuss the facts of past wars. 
They were in a like case to men who started to inquire 
into the motions of the heavenly bodies without any 
knowledge of the laws of motion. Their successors 
are now profiting by their spade work. The two 
Admirals were not alone in their attempts to influence 
opinion during the period. 

In the year 1902 the Board of Admiralty laid before 
the Colonial Conference a ‘‘ Memorandum on sea- 
power and the principles involved in it.” The 
salient passages read : 

‘‘ The importance which attaches to the command 
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of the sea lies in the control which it gives over sea 
communications. The weaker sea-power is abso- 
lutely unable to carry to success any large military 
expedition oversea. ...’ The reader will note 
that this derives from Colomb, and exhibits one 
consequence of commanding the sea. 

The memorandum goes on : 

‘“ The command of the sea is determined by the 
result of great battles at sea... . To any naval 
power the destruction of the fleet of the enemy must 
always be the great object aimed at...” Here is 
set forth imperfectly the meaning of the term “ com- 
mand of the sea’’; as also the military aim. It is 
more correct to say that the sea is commanded when 
the enemy armed force has been destroyed or 
neutralized. 

Again: ‘‘ The primary object of the British Navy 
is ... to attack the fleets of the enemy and, by 
defeating them, to afford protection to the British 
Dominions, shipping and commerce. This is the 
ultimate aim.’’ Here are declared the relations 
between the military aim and the national or political 
object. 

And again: ‘“‘ The strength and composition of 
the British Navy, or of any British squadron, de- 
pends, therefore, upon the strength and composition 
of the hostile forces which it is liable to meet.” 
Here is a conclusion at variance with that of Mahan 
and Colomb, who made the need for a navy depend 
upon the existence of merchant shipping. 

In the year 1906 was circulated a pamphlet on 
strategy which had great influence on Naval opinion. 
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Its salient points were that the larger naval opera- 
tions ** must always have for their object passage 
and communication; that is, the fleet is mainly 
occupied in guarding our own communications and 
seizing those of the enemy.’’ It laid down that ‘ the 
aim of naval strategy is to get command of the sea”’ 
and that “‘ command of the sea means control of 
communications.”’ 

Thus, the aim or object in war, which in 1902 was 
the destruction of the enemy armed ships, with a 
view to security, became in 1906 the control of 
communications, which means security itself. The 
military aim dropped out and the political object 
alone remained. No reference was made to battle, 
and the destruction of the hostile navy was not 
included among the functions of the fleet. These 
were declared to be *‘ the furtherance or hindrance 
of operations ashore, the protection or destruction 
of commerce, and the prevention or hindrance of 
alliances,’ which functions might be discharged by 
direct ‘‘ territorial attacks or by getting command 
of the sea’’—that is, “establishing ourselves in 
such a position that we control the maritime com- 
munications of all parties concerned, so that we can 
operate by sea against the enemy’s territory, com- 
merce and allies, and they cannot operate against 
ours.”’ 

Thus, the theory of 1906 reversed that of I902 
and retrograded beyond the teaching of Mahan and 
Colomb. Seaborne trade and territory were held to 
be more important than the armed force. The 
conception of battle as the way to reach security 
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disappeared entirely. The effect on opinion was un- 
fortunate. The national or political object, security 
especially against invasion and for seaborne trade, 
acquired unbalanced control of the public mind. 

That the war ideals embodied in the 1906 theory 
were held by the controlling naval minds can be seen 
by reference to the ‘‘ Notes containing the Admiralty 
view of the risk of invasion,’ forwarded to the War 
Office by the Board of Admiralty in November, 1910, 
to the schemes of the naval manceuvres in certain 
years, and to the operations in the North Sea during 
the recent war. 

The Admiralty view? set forth that : 

‘The really serious danger that this country has 
to guard against in war is not invasion, but interrup- 
tion of our trade and destruction of our merchant 
shipping. The strength of our fleet is determined 
by what is necessary to protect our trade ... The 
main object aimed at by our fleet, whether for the 
defence of commerce or for any other purpose, is to 
prevent any ship of the enemy from getting to sea far 
enough to do any mischief before she is brought to 
action. ...’ Does not this derive from Mahan, 
Colomb and 1906? Is not stoppage of trade, and 
invasion in the forefront? Is there not the same 
mistake in basing the strength of the navy on the 
protection of the seaborne trade ? 

The Naval Manceuvres on several occasions em- 
bodied the teaching of Mahan, Colomb and 1906, the 
operations turning round secondary military aims, 
such as descents on territory and interrupting trade. 


1 Compulsory Service, p. 209. Ian Hamilton. 
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The primary military aim, destruction of armed 
ships, was kept in the background. Furthermore, 
the operations in the North Sea at the opening of the 
German war were based, as has been shown,’ on 
British and German theories of war identical with 
those of 1906. 

It is not without significance that the 1906 theory 
was embodied in an essay which was circulated 
largely in the year 1913. The essayist starts with 
an attempt to define maritime war : 

‘War is essentially a relationship between two 
powers in which one endeavours to force the other to 
submit to its will by the application of some form of 
pressure. This pressure may take an economic 
form, or it may take the form of possible starvation, 
or the more direct form of bayonets and bullets, but 
where vital issues are at stake it must be severe 
enough to throttle the national life. An attack on 
communications constitutes a form of pressure, and 
a nation dependent on oversea trade for the neces- 
saries of life can be coerced by this method.”’ 

The pressure is to be exerted to throttle the national 
life, that is, to threaten security, which is the reci- 
procal national or political object. The relation 
between economic pressure and the use of the bayonet 
seems to be not understood. It is forgotten that 
Athens was not starved during the Peloponnesian 
war until her navy had been destroyed at A‘gospo- 
tamos; that the Dutch seaborne trade was not 
stopped during the First Dutch war until their navy 
had been defeated; that a commercial blockade 

1P. 44 above. 
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weakened the armies of Napoleon during the French 
war and of Lee during the American Civil War, but 
that neither Napoleon nor Lee surrendered until 
their armies had been nearly destroyed. Again, 
did not the German submarine campaign fail, 
because the allied armed ships were not put out of 
action, but were left to destroy or to neutralize by 
battle or the threat of battle the submarines ? 
Have not the conditions before and after the over- 
throw of the enemy armed force been confused ? 
Before that event the armed force is the deciding 
factor, after that event the unarmed population 
alone remains. Before the decision by battle terri- 
tory is overrun and seaborne trade is stopped to 
weaken the armed force; after the defeat the same 
means may be used to coerce the unarmed popula- 
tion. The indispensable preliminary is the complete, 
partial or threatened overthrow of the armed force. 

The essayist goes on : 

‘’ Now, if this idea of war as a form of pressure be 
accepted, it is transparently clear that naval opera- 
tions must eventually aim at one or more of the 
following objects: 

(1) Attack on seaborne trade. 

(2) Direct military attack in the form of 
invasion. 

‘* (3) Resistance to (1) and (2). 

(1) and (2) are positive and offensive, (3) is nega- 

tive and defensive. 

‘In all three cases the question at issue is the 
control of communications in a certain area or areas. 
To attain the desired end naval operations must 
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generally be directed against the enemy’s fleet, but 
this must not blind us to the fact that its destruction 
is not an effective form of pressure in itself, but 
merely a means to an end... .” 

It will be seen that the essayist follows the 1906 
theory in placing stoppage of seaborne trade and 
raids on territory in the forefront, but does not go 
so far as to omit battle altogether. The reader will 
judge whether sufficient prominence is attached to 
battle. 

It will not be without interest to set out an analysis 
by an eminent statesman in the year I915 of the 
work which can be done by a navy in time of war.’ 

‘““1, It may drive the enemy’s commerce off the 
sea. 

‘2. It may protect its own commerce. 

‘3. It may render the enemy’s fleet impotent. 

‘‘4. It may make the transfer of enemy troops 
across the sea impossible whether for attack 
or defence. | 

‘5. It may transport its own troops where it 
will. 

“6. It may secure their supplies, and (in fitting 
circumstances) 

‘“7, It may assist their operations.”’ 


Also the analysis of a se lati ahmed Admiral in 
the year IgI9Q. 
‘“The main objects for which our navy exists may 
be shortly summed up under four heads : 
‘‘t. To ensure for British ships the unimpeded 
use of the sea, this being vital to the exis- 
Quoted in A Naval History of the War, Newbolt, p. 17. 
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tence of an island nation, particularly one 
which is not self-supporting in regard to 
food. 

‘2. In the event of war, to bring steady economic 
pressure to bear on our adversary by deny- 
ing him the use of the sea, thus compelling 
him to accept peace. 

‘32, Similarly in the event of war, to cover the 
passage and assist any army sent over seas, 
and to protect its communications and 
supplies. 

‘“a. To prevent invasion of this country and its 
oversea dominions by enemy forces. 

“The above objects are achieved in the quickestand 
surest manner by destroying the enemy’s armed 
naval forces, and this is therefore the first objective of 
our fleet. The fleet exists to achieve victory.” ? 

These analyses may be compared with our own : 

The military aim is (1) to destroy or neutralize the 
enemy armed forces, and thus protect our own sea- 
borne trade, military transports and supply ships, 
and (2) to stop enemy seaborne trade, military trans- 
ports and supply ships. 


1 The Grand Fleet, 1914-16, p. 12. 


CHAPTER XxiIl 


ON THE REACTIONS BETWEEN THE NATIONAL OR 
POLITICAL OBJECT AND THE MILITARY AIM 


As is well known, nearly all European systems of 
government in the eighteenth century had become 
effete and had given rise to much discontent. The 
revolution in France was an outcome and led to a 
collision between two antagonistic political systems— 
between ordered, and in some cases autocratic, 
monarchies and the anarchical republic, which 
eventually became a military despotism. 

This antagonism was not concealed. On the one 
side, the manifesto, dated 25th July, 1792, by the 
Duke of Brunswick, the commander of the Austro- 
Prussian army invading France, declared inter alia, 
that the allies were intervening to put down anarchy, 
to re-establish the law, to stop attacks on the throne 
and altar and to restore to the King power to exercise 
the authority belonging to him. On the other side, 
after the invading army had been checked at Valmy 
in September and driven out of France, and French 
armies had invaded Savoy, Nice, the Austrian Nether- 
lands and Germany, the decree of the French National 
Convention, dated 19th November, promised help to 


all nations wishing to recover their liberty, and directed 
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the executive government to give the necessary 
orders.!. Furthermore, the decree dated 15th Decem- 
ber introduced the French republican system into 
any country occupied by the French armies, and 
threatened to treat as an enemy any country refusing 
to adopt the system. It seems that the national 
object on each side was to secure its own political 
system and to destroy that which threatened to 
undermine its own. Whether anarchy or the reign 
of law were the national object to be made secure, the 
menace to each, apart from reciprocal undermining 
propaganda, came from the opposing armed force 
and could only be met by destroying or neutralizing 
that force, that is, by achieving the military aim. 
Great Britain had hitherto refused to interfere, and 
had maintained a strict neutrality. She was neither 
autocratic not republican but a constitutional mon- 
archy, and as such her security was threatened. Her 
reply to France, dated 31st December, took note 
with uneasiness and jealousy of the first-mentioned 
French decree as indicating an intention to create 
disorder in other countries. She challenged the 
recent French invasion of the Austrian Netherlands, 
which she had guaranteed to Austria, and their threat 
to open the Scheldt, which had been reserved for 


1“ La Convention Nationale déclare au nom de la Nation Francaise 
qu’elle accordera fraternité et secours a tous les peuples qui voudront 
recouvrir la liberté, et charge le pouvoir executif de donner aux 
généraux les ordres nécessaires pour porter secours a ces peuples et 
défendre les citoyens qui auraient été vexés, ou qui pourraient 1’étre 
pour la cause de la liberté.”” Decree of National Convention, 19th 
November, 1792. 

* ““ What was the real object of the War? It was not to establish 
any particular system of government, but to destroy an existing 
system of government in France.’’ Mr. Jenkinson, 1oth April, 
1794. Debate in Commons. 
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Holland and closed to other nations by the Treaty 
of Munster in the year 1648. The despatch pro- 
ceeded :—"* England will never consent that France 
shall arrogate the power of annulling at her pleasure, 
and under the pretence of a pretended national right, 
of which she makes herself the only judge, the poli- 
tical system of Europe, established by solemn treaties 
and guaranteed by the consent of all the Powers. 
This government... will also never see with 
indifference that France shall make herself, either 
directly or indirectly, the sovereign of the Low 
Countries, or general arbiters of the rights and 
liberties of Europe. If France is really desirous of 
maintaining peace and friendship with England, she 
must show herself disposed to renounce her views 
of aggression and aggrandisement and to confine 
herself within her own territory, without insulting 
other governments, without disturbing their tran- 
quillity, without violating their rights.” Thus, in 
this despatch Great Britain upheld not any particular 
political system but the reign of law upon which the 
general security of every such system depends. The 
principal Continental powers were unable to adopt 
this standpoint, as Russia, Austria and Prussia were 
at that time aiming at the partition of Poland, which 
was as much an infringement of the law as was the 
invasion of the Low Countries by France. 
Unfortunately Great Britain became a party to 
a policy of territorial indemnities, which increased 
the international jealousies due to the desire to par- 


1Quoted by Oscar Browning, Cambridge Modern History, vol. 
Vili. p. 304. | 
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tition Poland. Prussia was the first to demand one, 
as the price of her help to the French King, and looked 
for it in Poland. Austria, in addition to a share in 
Poland, wished to annex a part of Alsace and to 
exchange the Austrian Netherlands for Bavaria, but 
was pressed by Great Britain, instead of that ex- 
change, to add Northern France as far as the Somme 
to her dominions. Great Britain herself desired 
Dunkirk and the French West Indies. Holland, 
Spain and Sardinia also looked for territorial exten- 
sions. In fact there was an intention to curtail or 
dismember France.!. It was the fear of being dis- 
membered which was one cause? of the French 
declaration of war with Austria and of the revolu- 
tionary ardour displayed by the French armies. As 
a countermove France developed a desire to extend 
her territory to her natural geographical frontiers— 
the Rhine and the Alps. Thus, during the war of the 
First Coalition, which began when France declared 
war with Great Britain and Holland on Ist February, 
1793, and with Spain on 7th March, the reciprocal 
national object was diverted from securing a political 
system to acquiring territory. That is to say, from 
security to conquest. The result was to break up 
alliances, to destroy the reign of law in Europe, and 
to set an example which was afterwards turned against 
the Allies and prepared the way for the conquests of 
Napoleon. 

Great Britain and the Austrian Empire on the one 
side and France on the other were the principal antago- 
nists. Austria and other nations went out of and 


Lord Auckland’s Journal, vol. iii, ? Sorel, vol. ii. p. 409. | 
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came into the war on either side as the contest swayed 
from side to side. The strength of the armed forces 
varied continually. The British navy was the 
stronger, and became more efficient as the struggle 
proceeded. The revolution had deprived the French 
navy of many trained officers, ruined its discipline 
and moral and seriously impaired the order, equip- 
ment and efficiency of its ships. From these ill- 
effects little recovery was made during the war. The 
strength and efficiency of the other navies were such 
that the superiority of Great Britain at sea was never 
more than temporarily disturbed. The army of 
Great Britain was much weaker than that of France, 
and could not be increased in numbers to enable her 
single-handed to wage the war on land, seeing that 
her population (excluding that of Ireland) was only 
about ten millions as against about twenty-seven 
millions in France. The weight of the war on land 
fell upon the Austrian army, which was at times 
supported by those of Great Britain and other nations. 
The French army was almost destroyed by the revo- 
lution, which undermined its moral and discipline 
and deprived it of more than half its trained officers, 
who, belonging to the noblesse, fled the country. 
Nevertheless, when the nation rose to defend the 
country and to support the revolutionary cause 
against external foes, a new and larger army was 
formed round the old one and its advanced military 
thought, and under the impulse given by revolu- 
tionary ardour and Napoleonic leadership became 
the strongest and most efficient army in Europe. 
That army was the product of the allied policy. 


C.S.W, H 
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The principal armed force was found at sea on the 
one side and on land on the other side ; thus the two 
could not come into full and direct collision. Great 
Britain destroyed or neutralized the French navy 
and impaired the resources of France, while adding 
to her own, by stopping French seaborne trade, and 
not only maintaining but increasing her own. 
France overthrew in succession the Continental 
armies, overran Continental countries and converted 
to her own use their resources, partially destroying 
them in doing so. The French army, depending 
upon Continental resources, which decreased, was 
pitted against the British navy, depending upon over- 
sea resources, which increased. To bring about a 
durable peace a double decision by land and sea in 
favour of one side was required, and could only be 
reached by the overthrow either of the British navy 
or of the French army. The former was beyond the 
power of France; the latter was not achieved until 
the Continental Powers threw aside their jealousies 
and all combined together with Great Britain to 
operate against the French armies. 

When Great Britain, Holland and Spain entered 
the war the French armies had already overrun and 
plundered the Austrian Netherlands, the Palatinate, 
Savoy and Nice. The French government now 
ordered an invasion of Holland with the same 
object. Dumouriez, the general who commanded in 
the Austrian Netherlands, obeyed, but divided his 
force. He crossed the Dutch frontier on February 
17th with a part of his army, his aim being Amster- 
dam, and sent the remainder to capture Maestricht 
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and other places. No adequate steps were taken 
to neutralize the action of a large Austrian army under 
the Prince of Coburg, which lay to the east of the 
_ Meuse, flanking his line of advance, in position to fall 
upon his scattered forces and interpose between them 
and France. His own march on Amsterdam was 
checked by the Dutch, aided by a small British 
force, as required by treaty. Coburg advanced and 
attacked. As the result of attempting to overrun 
and plunder Holland before destroying or neutral- 
izing the Austrian army, that is to say, of allowing 
the military aim to be unduly deflected by political 
and economic influences, the French were defeated 
and driven out of the Austrian Netherlands into 
France in less than six weeks. 

After the French retreat the allies collected under 
the Prince of Coburg an army of Austrians, Prus- 
sians, Dutch, and of British, Hanoverians and 
Hessians in British pay commanded by the Duke of 
York. They spread their forces in detachments on 
a front of about ninety miles from Nieuport to 
beyond Maubeuge to secure their own territory and 
prepared to reduce the French frontier fortresses as 
a step to annexing Northern France. A force under 
a separate command was stationed in Namur, Treves 
and Luxembourg presumably to secure their own 
territory. The French placed garrisons in Condé, 
Valenciennes, Dunkirk, Quesnoy and Lille, and 
occupied in detachments a front of about one hun- 
dred miles from Dunkirk to Maubeuge. On either 
side the extended front or cordon invited concentra- 
tion on a part of it. The allies blockaded Condé, 
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and after some unimportant operations laid siege to 
Valenciennes. Both towns fell in July and were 
occupied in the name not of the French King but of 
the Austrian Emperor, thus confirming the policy of 
annexing territory to the Empire. The allies then 
divided their forces, the Duke of York with one part 
marching to besiege Dunkirk, the Prince of Coburg 
with the other to attack Quesnoy. This was in 
August. 

About the same time the celebrated Carnot became 
a member of the Committee of Public Safety and the 
chief influence on the French military operations. 
He recognized that it was important to overthrow 
the enemy army, and with that object early in Sep- 
tember concentrated a superior force under General 
Houchard against that under the Duke of York. 
The covering army was defeated, and the siege of 
Dunkirk raised. Three days later Quesnoy fell, 
and Coburg’s army was free to operate against 
Houchard, who was finally defeated and relieved of 
his command. The French withdrew to their original | 
positions. Coburg then formed the siegeof Maubeuge 
and York spread his small force over a front extending 
from Nieuport to near Tournay. Jourdan, who had 
superseded Houchard, now concentrated on Coburg, 
fought the battle of Wattignies in October and raised 
the siege of Maubeuge. Unimportant isolated opera- 
tions on an extended front followed, and the French 
finally withdrew. Both sides were exhausted, and 
ceased operations during the winter. 

The allies had wasted the year 1793, and had 
missed their opportunity. They had placed the 
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annexation of enemy territory and the protection of 
their own in the forefront, and had permitted the 
military aim to be unduly diverted by the national 
or political object. They had preferred to capture 
French towns rather than to destroy French armies 
while still in a disorganized and undisciplined state. 
The same false ideas were current with the French 
until Carnot came into power, when they were modi- 
fied to some extent by partial concentrations against 
parts of the allied armies, but not completely eradi- 
cated until the advent of Napoleon. 

The plan of the Allies for the year 1794 assumed 
that the best way to enforce peace on France was to 
occupy Paris and disperse the Republican govern- 
ment. With that political object they proposed to 
advance on the Flanders front and to stand fast on 
the Rhine. But before advancing on Paris they held 
that all the fortresses between the Meuse and the 
sea must be reduced. Condé, Valenciennes and 
Quesnoy being already in their possession, they 
proposed to reduce Landrecies in the first place and 
the other places in succession, while their own terri- 
tory was covered by a cordon of detachments as in 
1793. They do not seem to have realized that it 
was the French army which really barred their way 
to Paris, or that it was more important to destroy 
_that army than to capture fortresses. 

The French plan was to advance on both flanks 
and stand fast in the centre between Bouchain and 
Maubeuge. On their left they proposed to capture 
Ypres and to fight a battle between the Lys and 
the Scheldt in order to cut off West Flanders from 
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Brabant ; on their right to move the army of the 
Ardennes reinforced from that of the North through 
Charleroi into Belgium and another column drawn in 
part from the army of the Moselle on Liége,! while 
that army itself threatened or took Tréves if oppor- 
tunity offered.’ 

Seemingly the acquisition of territory and not the 
destruction of the allied army was at the root of this 
plan, which was condemned by Napoleon as wrong 
in principle. His view was that a corps of observa- 
tion should have been placed at Dunkirk, and the 
whole French army with that exception concentrated 
on the Sambre to attack the allied left, interpose 
between them and the Rhine,? and destroy them. 


1“ Tl a voulu que cette campagne fut ouverte par la prise d’Ypres, 
afin de couvrir, par son moyen et par les inondations qui peuvent 
étre formées depuis cette ville jusqu’a Nieuport, les villes de Bergues, 
Dunkerque, Cassel, et Bailleul; en assurer les communications 
toujours précaire, pouvoir porter en avant les garnisons de I’arriére ; 
recouvrir notre ligne de défense; inquiéter l’ennemi sur les villes 
d’Ostende, Bruges, et Gand; lVobliger a tenir, pour leur conserva- 
tion, une grande masse de forces dans la Flandre Maritime, et 
diminuer d’autant celles qu’il destine 4 nous attaquer ailleurs; 
l’empécher de se soutenir dans les villes de Menin et de Courtrai, et 
par conséquent de communiquer avec Tournai et Oudenarde ; 
Véloigner enfin des postes de Tourcoing, Roubaix et Lannoy, par 
lesquels il resserre la garnison de Lille, appuie son camp de Cisoing 
et couvre Maulde, Orchies et tout le territoire que nous devrions 
occuper jusqu’a la Scarpe et l’Escaut. . . . Pendant que tu agiras 
ainsi sur le flanc gauche [sic] de l’ennemi, larmée des Ardennes 
pénétrera dans tout le pays d’entre Sambre et Meuse, en délogera 
Vennemi et fera son passage dans la Belgique par Charleroi, en 
masquant Namur, tandis qu’une autre colonne, tirée en partie 
de l’armée de Moselle, sera dirigé sur Liége.’’ Carnot a Pichegru, 
11th March, 1794. 


2 Bouchotte a Jourdan, 11th March. 


3“ Si, au lieu d’avoir deux armées, l’une sur la droite, l’autre sur la 
gauche, toute l’armée frangaise se fut trouvée réunie sur la Sambre, 
sur les champs de Fleurus, en laissant un corps d’observation sur 
Dunkerque, l’armée de Jourdan... aurait débordé comme un 
torrent sur la gauche de l’ennemi et lui coupé la retraite du Rhin.”’ 
Les commentaires de Napoléon, tome i. p. 337. 
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The political object was in the forefront of the French 
plan; the military aim was the basis of that of 
Napoleon. 

Throughout the campaign the French were superior 
in numbers.! At its opening their army of the North, 
about 150,000 strong exclusive of garrisons, extended 
from Dunkirk to Maubeuge. On its right the army 
of the Ardennes, about 8,000 strong, was spread 
between Philipville and Carignan.? Both these 
were commanded by Pichegru. Still further to the 
right was the army of the Moselle, about 40,000 
strong, under Jourdan.* The allied army under 
Coburg lay with its main body, 76,000, in the centre 
between St. Amand and Bavai, its right wing, 28,000, 
under Clerfayt, spread from Nieuport to Tournay, 
and its left wing, 27,000, under Kaunitz, from Bet- 
tignies to Rochefort. Still further to the left at Arlon 
was a detached force of 8,000, under Beaulieu,* and 
another, near Treves, of 9,000, under Blankenstein. 
In addition a Prussian army, 62,000 strong, subsi- 
dized by Great Britain, should have been available 
near Tréves to neutralize the French army of the 
Moselle, but made no real attempt todo so. On 18th 
April the allies invested Landrecies in the centre, and 
one week later the French left, 70,000 strong, ad- 
‘vanced, invested Menin, occupied Courtrai and 
checked Clerfayt in the field. On 30th April both 
Landrecies and Menin fell. Instead of at once 
strengthening his right with the whole force set free 
at Landrecies and concentrating on the destruction 


1 Coutanceau, vol. i. pp. 149, 158. * Dupuis, p. 34. 
3 Ibid. p. 80. ‘Coutanceau, voi. i. p. 162. 
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of the French left wing, Coburg hesitated, finally 
transferred only a part and operated to retake Menin. 
In consequence he was defeated by a superior force 
on 18th May and again four days later. The French 
then laid siege to Ypres, which Coburg prepared to 
relieve, but when it fell on 19th June he again divided 
his force. To face Pichegru, who had then about 
90,000 men, he left the Duke of York with a small 
force on the Scheldt and Clerfayt with another small 
force near Ghent. With the remainder Coburg 
marched away to join his left wing on the Sambre. 
After the junction he was defeated at Fleurus on June 
26th by a superior force under Jourdan. How did 
that superior force come to be there ? 

At the end of April the French plan had so far 
developed that Menin had been invested and the army 
of the Ardennes, reinforced from that of the North 
to about 33,000 men, had occupied Beaumont. They 
now revised their plan, transferred 16,000 men from 
the Rhine to the army of the Moselle, which was 
directed to stand fast on its right instead of advancing 
on Tréves, while Jourdan with about 40,000 men 
moved forward on Namur. At the same time the 
reinforced army of the Ardennes was directed to 
advance on Thuin and Mons instead of Charleroi, 
while the left wing of the army of the North, under 
Pichegru in person, attacked not the allied army but 
Ypres and Tournay in order to control the navigation 
of the Scheldt upon which the enemy depended for his 
supplies. The centre about Guise was to be held 
with a small force and the necessary garrisons, every 
superfluous man being sent to reinforce the wings. 
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Thus, it came about that during the month of May, 
while Coburg was trying to hold back Pichegru near 
Tournay and was being beaten by his superior force, 
the army of the Ardennes was being held up on the 
Sambre by Kaunitz with an inferior force, and Jourdan 
was advancing from Arlon towards Namur, driving 
Beaulieu before him. Finally, owing to failure of 
supplies, Jourdan was forced to turn aside, crossed 
the Meuse at Dinant, found himself, early in June, 
in contact with the army of the Ardennes, of which 
he was given command. His whole force was now 
upwards of 90,000, a concentration due not to design, 
but to circumstances. He crossed the Sambre on 
12th June with 60,000 men, but instead of first 
destroying the weak allied army in front of him 
before Coburg joined it, he laid siege to Charleroi. 
The allies attacked him on 16th June and drove him 
back over the Sambre. Two days later he again 
crossed the river and invested Charleroi. That town 
surrendered on 25th June, and Coburg, who had 
joined his left wing only two days before and had 
then 52,000 men, was defeated on the morrow. 

The battle of Fleurus decided the campaign. The 
French armies, 180,000 strong, drove the allied armies 
out of Belgium, the Austrian across the Rhine in 
October, the British and Hanoverian through Hol- 
land into Hanover, where the former embarked for 
England in March, 1795. The part of Great Britain 
in the war on land had ended for the time being. 
What were the causes of the failure ? 

Firstly, the substitution of conquest of territory 
for security under the reign of law as the national or 
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political object. This strengthened the French armies 
by evoking the national spirit and weakened those of 
the allies by diverting Austrian and Prussian forces 
to Poland and British troops to the West Indies and 
other places. Secondly, the substitution of territory 
for armed force as the military aim, which led to 
defeat in battle. 

During the same two years—1793-4—occurred 
operations on the Italian and Spanish frontiers and 
internal uprisings in La Vendée and the South of 
France, including the occupation of Toulon by Lord 
Hood. These were secondary ones of little real 
importance, and were countered by the French 
armies. The results of the French successes were 
that France signed with Prussia, on 5th April, 1795, 
at Bale, a treaty of peace, which assigned to France 
possession of the left bank of the Rhine until the 
general peace, and a convention which neutralized 
North Germany ; with Holland at the Hague on 16th 
May a treaty of peace which exacted a money indem- 
nity and loss of territory, accepted French garrisons 
in Dutch fortresses and placed the Dutch fleet at the 
disposal of France; with Spain, on 22nd July, a 
treaty of peace which gave St. Domingo to France. 
The war on land was now confined to the middle 
Rhine and the Alps. There was temporary equi- 
librium. Russia, Austria and Great Britain prepared 
for a fresh effort and signed a new treaty of alliance 
on 28th December, 1795, to which the South 
German States, Sardinia, Naples and Portugal ad- 
hered later. 

It is now necessary to turn to the war at sea. 
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At the outbreak of war the British navy was unpre- 
pared, seeing that only 26 ships of the line were in 
commission and no arrangements had been made to 
man those in reserve. Ships as they became available 
were mainly employed in the convoy service, and in 
consequence French armed ships were left free to 
move. A squadron of three sail of the line under 
Rear-Admiral Sercey sailed from Brest in February, 
crossed the Atlantic and returned in November 
without having been in contact with Rear-Admiral 
Gardner, who with four ships was sent to the West 
Indies in pursuit. Furthermore, the French trans- 
ferred eight ships of the line from the Atlantic ports 
to Toulon, and assembled a fleet in Quiberon Bay. 
It was not until June that Lord Hood collected a fleet 
at Gibraltar strong enough to neutralize the fleet at 
Toulon, and not until 14th July that Lord Howe put 
to sea with the Channel Fleet to neutralize the force 
in Quiberon Bay. | 

The British plans for the Mediterranean, as set out 
in the instructions to Lord Hood dated 18th May, 
1793, were to co-operate by land and sea with Spain, 
Austria, Naples, Sardinia and Portugal against 
France. The national or political object was “ to 
afford protection and support to all lawful and estab- 
lished authority, and to maintain inviolate the rights 
of sovereign and independent nations against the 
dangers with which they were threatened on the part 
of France . . . to secure to H.M. subjects and those 
of His Allies the free and uninterrupted navigation of 
the Mediterranean.”’ Their primary military aim 
was to give battle to the French fleet or, if that were 
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not possible, to watch it Their secondary military 
aim was to recover Nice for Sardinia, to besiege 
Toulon, to blockade and capture Marseilles and to 
drive the French out of Corsica.1. That the French 
army must be overthrown before Toulon could be 
besieged, or Marseilles held, does not seem to have 
been fully realized. 

The operative part of the instructions to Lord 
Hood directed him to proceed to Gibraltar and on 
arrival to “lose no time in obtaining the best intel- 
ligence of the force and destination of the enemy, and 
use your best endeavours to seek the French fleet and 
bring it to action. But in case, as is most probable, 
it should return to Toulon, Your Lordship will then 
take such a station and for such a time and in such 
manner as circumstances shall point out to you to 
be advisable in order to enable you to watch the 
motions of the French fleet and to collect with the aid 
of frigates, etc., under your command the numerous 
trade of H.M. subjects from the various ports of the 
Mediterranean and to afford effectual protection to 
its assembly in some place of safety, where it should 
remain till you receive further instructions from 
RIG? aa War a de 
Since Toulon and the French fleet were handed 
over to Lord Hood by the inhabitants shortly after 
his arrival off the port in August, 1793, and were held 
till December, his military aim was achieved for the 
time being without watching or fighting. But on 
evacuation only thirteen sail of the line were brought 
away or destroyed, an uncertain number being left 

1 Instructions to Mulgrave, 8th July, 1793. 
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to be used against the allies at a later date. Hence- 
forth a very open and intermittent watch was kept 
on the port. French ships were left free to issue, 
subject to a threat from the British fleet based on 
San Fiorenzo in Corsica. In June, 1794, a small 
squadron of ships of the line put to sea and was 
driven by Lord Hood into the Golfe Juan, where they 
were closely watched, but finally they succeeded in 
eluding the watching squadron and returned to 
Toulon. 

Admiral Hotham, who relieved Lord Hood in 
November, 1794, showed no ardent desire to destroy 
the French fleet, with which he was twice in contact. 
The results were that on the first occasion, in March, 
each side lost two ships of the line, and on the second, 
in July, when both fleets had been reinforced and the 
British were greatly superior, only one French ship 
was destroyed. Furthermore, in April Rear-Admiral 
Renaudin with six sail of the line from Brest entered 
Toulon without being brought to action, and in Sep- 
tember Rear-Admiral Richery with the same number 
and Captain Ganteaume with a small squadron left 
that port unmolested. These failures were due not to 
the instructions under which the Admiral was acting, 
but to the manner of carrying them into execution. 
It is evident that the success of an open watch is 
inseparably connected with the firm determination 
to miss no favourable opportunity to destroy the 
enemy in battle. The opportunity was missed. The 
causes were probably manifold and to be found in the 
conduct of the war, the moral and discipline of the 
navy, the naval administration and the personality 
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of the Admiral. In none of these was the standard 
on a high level. The reader is invited to consider 
_ the far-reaching military and political results which 
would have been made possible by the overthrow 
of the French fleet in 1795. 

Very different were the plans for the Channel, as 
set forth in the instructions to Earl Howe dated 3rd 
July, 1793. These directed him to employ the ships 
placed under his orders, “‘ either jointly or separately, 
upon such stations as your lordship shall judge most 
proper for protecting the trade of H.M. subjects 
coming into, or going out of, the Channel and for 
taking or destroying the enemy’s ships of war, 
privateers or trade going into or out of the Bay of 
Biscay, or navigating to or from any of the ports of 
BPAUGE. Sic roa 

(A) 

‘* Your Lordship will, from time to time, cause 
accurate observations to be made, as well as to 
obtain the best intelligence, of the progress of the 
force collecting in the port of Brest and you will 
regulate your conduct accordingly, with due regard 
to the security of the kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, which in addition to other services recom- 
mended to your consideration, must always be con- 
sidered as forming a very material object of your 
care and attention ...’’ These were the general 
instructions which were repeated nearly word for 
word in 1794 but sandwiched in at (A) was a 
particular one which ran : 

‘“ And whereas intelligence has been received that 
eight or nine ships from the port of Brest have already 
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put to sea with a view, as is supposed, of joining 
some others (probably to the number of five) from the 
ports of Lorient and Rochefort, Your Lordship is to 
direct your immediate attention to keeping a strict 
watch on the said ships in the Bay, and to take care, 
as far as may be, to prevent them returning to Brest 
or forming a junction with any of the ships or squad- 
rons from thence, using your utmost endeavours, 
if possible, to attack them separately.” 

Lord Howe put to sea from St. Helens on 14th 
July, sighted the French fleet under weigh off Belle- 
isle on the 31st, but having lost sight of it gave up 
his quest on 2nd August, not on account of bad 
weather but because he thought it unassailable in 
its probable situation off Isle Groix, that no inter- 
ruption of British trade was to be immediately 
apprehended from it, and that its reinforcement from 
Brest and Rochefort could not be prevented.t The 
British fleet returned to Tor Bay on 1oth August. 
The French fleet anchored off Belleisle, where it 
remained until the 21st, when it sailed for Brest, 
arriving there on the 29th. No adequate attempt was 
made to watch it during the remainder of the year. 

Here are two distinct strategies. In the Mediter- 
ranean Lord Hood is instructed either to give battle 
to, or to watch, the French fleet and to protect the 
trade. The primary aim—to destroy, or neutralize, 
the enemy armed force—is placed in the forefront as 
being the preliminary necessary to attain the national 
or political object—security not only for the trade but 
for every interest whether British or Allied. In the 

1 Howe to Admiralty, 7th August, R.O. Adm. 1/99. 
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Channel Lord Howe is directed to protect the trade 
and to take or destroy the enemy armed ships, that 
is, to do two different things at the same time. The 
national or political object—security for trade in 
particular—is the dominant idea upon which the 
military aim is to depend. So long as this is the case 
and the enemy fleet is not watched, the only way to ~ 
combine trade protection with enemy fleet destruction 
is to place the fleet alongside the trade and thus to 
forestall the enemy fleet, which is, however, left 
free to attack any interest other than the trade. Such 
being the instructions, it is not surprising to find that 
the movements of the Channel fleet were largely 
governed by the arrivals and sailings of convoys ;? 
that when no convoys were expected the fleet was 
either in port or cruised about a rendezvous? off 
Ushant; that the French Atlantic ports were left 
open, and their fleets and squadrons free to put 
to sea. 

It will be noted that the strategy on land in the 
Netherlands during the years 1793-4 was in prin- 
ciple similar to that at sea in the Channel. In each 
case the operations were governed by the national or 
political object rather than by the military aim. In 
the one the armies were used to protect or acquire 
territory, as has been already shown ;? in the other 


1 Admiralty out letters, R.O. 


2 The station of the fleet will be from 5 to 1o leagues west of 
Ushant, while the wind continues from N.N.W. and from that point 
eastward to S.E. ff the wind is westerly with fair weather the fleet 
will most probably be found from 15 to 30 leagues west from Ushant. 
But during thick and tempestuous weather, when the wind is more 
to the south and west than is experienced above . . . it is then to 
be looked for in the stream of the Channel. 


3 Pp. 115-122. 
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the fleets were moved to protect or stop the trade. 
Take for example those in connection with the battle 
of Ist June, 1794. On 2nd May Lord Howe put to 
sea from St. Helens with the main fleet and a large 
convoy. Arrived off the Lizard he detached Rear- 
Admiral Montagu with six sail of the line and the 
convoy to see it across the Bay as far as the latitude 
of Cape Finisterre and then to cruise between Cape 
Ortegal and Belleisle in order to intercept a large 
French convoy expected from America. Lord Howe 
with the main fleet then stood across to Ushant, recon- 
noitred Brest on 5th May and found the French fleet 
in port. Instead of keeping contact with the enemy 
fleet in Brest and thus covering Rear-Admiral 
Montagu and the British convoys at sea, “‘ the move- 
ments of the fleet were made for getting an offing 
from the French coast, but much obstructed therein 
by a... western swell and unsettled winds. .. .” 
Lord Howe even proposed “ to take an opportunity 
to stand over to the British coast in a week or ten 
days if the wind continues westerly as I have not 
yet obtained intelligence of the arrival of the French 
convoy from North America. But if the wind be- 
comes easterly the fleet will remain in the meantime 
on a station denoted on the Secret Rendezvous 
No. 5,'’? that is to say, five to ten leagues west of 
Ushant. 

Brest was not again reconnoitred until the Igth, 
when it was found empty, the French fleet under 
Villaret-Joyeuse having sailed three days before. On 
the same day a frigate from the Rear-Admiral 


1 Howe to Admiralty, 14th May, R.O,. Adm. 1/100, 
C.S.W, I 
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brought intelligence that a French squadron of five 
sail of the line under Rear-Admiral Nielly from 
Rochefort was at sea to meet the convoy, which was 
said to be escorted by four (only two really) sail of the 
line. Lord Howe was now concerned for the safety 
of Rear-Admiral Montagu, steered to join him until 
assured of his safety, then shaped course for the 
reported position of the French fleet, and fought the 
subsequent battle without the presence of the Rear- 
Admiral. 

It may be added that Nielly and Villaret-Joyeuse 
each fell in with British convoys and captured many 
ships ; that Montagu met the French fleet in superior 
force after the battle of the first of June and with 
difficulty escaped pursuit; also that the French 
convoy reached Brest unharmed on the 12th June.’ 
The Admiralty strategy in the Channel and the 
unsatisfactory results attained in battle by Lord 
Howe in 1794, and by Admiral Hotham in the Medi- 
terranean and Lord Bridport off Isle Groix in the 
following year, as also the Austrian strategy in the 
Netherlands, seem to indicate that the directing 
minds, whether political, naval or military, did not 
then appreciate the importance of destroying the 
enemy armed force, whether at sea or on land. 

There were, however, signs of a revolt against 
the doctrine which placed in the forefront security 
of trade at sea and territory on land. As has been 
seen, Carnot began in 1703 to concentrate attacks on 
the Allied army, and in the following year when 


1 Howe’s movements may be usefully compared with those of 
Cornwallis when Villeneuve was returning to Europe in July, 1805. 
P, 26 above, 
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Coburg divided his force Sir James Craig urged a 
concentration of the whole army to fight the battle 
on the Sambre. At sea, Captain Philip Patton 
suggested in June, 1794, to Sir Charles Middleton 
(Lord Barham), the recently appointed First Sea 
Lord, to resume the successful practice of the Seven 
Years’ War—* that off every port of the enemy 
capable of admitting ships of force, a squadron should 
be kept constantly cruising; and that this squadron 
should be of such force as certainly to capture the 
enemy ships if they should venture upon action .. .”’ 

Furthermore, he proposed watching fleets of such 
strength that one-fourth might always be in port 
refitting, and that the watch be maintained even 
during the winter by smaller squadrons off Brest in 
easterly winds and in Tor Bay when the winds were 
strong from the westward.t. Sir Charles Middleton 
agreed with the suggestion, and in June, 1794, pro- 
posed a channel fleet of thirty-two ships of the line, 
twenty-four to “‘ cruise as constantly as possible off 
Brest, and eight sail more to refit at Plymouth and 
rendezvous in summer, when complete, at Tor Bay 
and be there kept in readiness to relieve those whose 
turn it may be to come into port. . . . With this 
force, the port of Brest may be generally blocked 
up, and detachments made after every ship or 
squadron who may steal out from it or the other 
ports of the Bay.’’? 

We have only a rough draft, and do not know 
whether the proposal was made official. Whether 


1 Barham Papers, vol. ii. pp. 386-402. 
* The same, vol. ii. pp. 392, 402. 
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that was so or not, the influence of Lord Howe and 
Lord Bridport on Pitt and Spencer was probably 
sufficient to cause its rejection, seeing that it would 
have changed the strategy of the war. It was in 
fact not acted upon until Lord St. Vincent took 
command of the Channel fleet in May, 1800, after 
which it became the accepted strategy. Is it not 
evident that there were two schools of thought P The 
one represented by statesmen generally, as for 
instance Pitt, Dundas and Spencer, by Howe and 
Bridport, and by the Austrian and French generals 
at the opening of the war; the other by Hood, Patton, 
Barham, Jervis, Nelson and Napoleon. Further- 
more, was not the difference between them that the 
political object was in the forefront of the minds of 
the one, and the military aim in those of the other P 
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CHAPTER XIII 


THE MILITARY SCHOOL WINS ON LAND, WHILE 
THE POLITICAL SCHOOL FAILS AT SEA 


THE year 1796 saw a military change in the conduct 
of the war with France due in part to reactions from 
the political situation, which was briefly as follows : 
When the Directory came into power on November 
5th, 1795, the decree of the Convention dated October 
Ist had already committed France to the policy of 
the so-called ‘“ natural limits,’ which had been 
up to that date no more than a desire. As already 
mentioned, that policy claimed the Rhine and the 
Alps as the natural frontiers.1 Thus, the Revolu- 
tionary party, who had extended French conquests 
to those limits, became identified with that policy.’ 
This meant continuance of the war, since the 
‘natural limits ’’ had not been recognized by Europe 
and could only be imposed by force. Their royalist 
and other opponents, on the contrary, were in favour 
of the *‘ former limits ’’ and peace, as likely to bring 
about the downfall of the Revolutionary party. 
The two principal nations to oppose the French 
claim were Austria and Great Britain. Austria, 
because her position in Europe would be weakened ; 


1P. 112 above. * Sorel, part 4, book iii. chap. v. 
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Great Britain, because she believed her security and 
her monarchical system were threatened when France 
annexed Belgium. But the security of the Revolu- 
tionary party and system was bound up with the 
policy of the “ natural limits,’ that is, with annexa- 
tion. Hence the reciprocal national or political 
object still remained security. 

Austria might be coerced by a military defeat on 
land followed by terms of peace favourable to her ; 
Great Britain could only be compelled to yield by an 
oversea military expedition and the overthrow of her 
army, or, if that were impossible owing to her navy,} 
might be coerced by shutting out her trade from the 
Continent,? which implied Continental submission to 
the supremacy of France and a coalition against 
Great Britain. This meant that the whole military 
strength of France on land was to be used against the 
Austrian army in the first place. The strategy of 
France originated in Bonaparte’s memoranda * on the 
army of Italy in July, 1795, was finally expanded and 
adopted by the Committee of Public Safety,* accepted 
by the Directory and followed by Napoleon, the 
representative of the Revolutionary system. In it 
were recognized the principles that the national or 
political object can only be attained by the complete, 
partial or threatened achievement of the military aim, 
and that *‘ la guerre doit nourrir la guerre,’ since the 

1P. 17 above. 

Naylor to Spencer, toth May, 1796. Spencer Papers, vol. i. 

en sie 
e $ abl Reales de Napoléon, Nos. 49 to 53. L’education Miliiaire 


de Napoléon, pp. 443, 479-496. Colin. 
4 Sorel, vol. iv. 389. 
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financial condition of France was such that the war 
could not be otherwise conducted with success. In 
other words, French strategy on land was to be 
dominated by the military aim. At this time 
British strategy at sea did not recognize that the 
national or political object can be attained only by 
the complete, partial or threatened achievement of 
the military aim. On the contrary, the movements 
and dispositions of the British squadrons were 
dominated by the political object, security against 
invasion @nd for seaborne trade, whether at home or 
Overseas, and by the secondary military aim to 
capture the oversea possessions of the enemy, thus 
adding to British and reducing enemy resources 
under the erroneous idea that cutting them off would 
render him unable to continue the war. The primary 
military aim was lost sight of. The reader will see 
that on land French strategy aimed at concentration 
and attack, whereas at sea British strategy tended to 
dispersion abroad and to awaiting attack at home in 
positions to forestall attempts to stop trade and 
prevent invasion, but not in positions off the enemy 
ports to attack if opportunity offered or to threaten 
attack, as Middleton had proposed. 

During the years 1793-4-5 nearly all the French 
and Dutch oversea possessions were captured, but 
attempts on St. Domingo and Guadeloupe failed 
with heavy loss of life. The former never passed 
into our possession, and the latter, after being taken 
and lost, was not again captured until 1810. It was 
held that St. Domingo was a threat to the security 
of Jamaica and its trade ; Guadeloupe to that of our 
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islands to windward and their trade. This was a 
mistake, seeing that the real threat was the French 
armed forces. To destroy or to neutralize those 
forces should have been the military aim, as being 
more important than the capture of two West India 
islands for exchange as political pawns at the peace. 
The operations in St. Domingo absorbed a large naval 
force to make good the deficiencies of the army, and 
left without protection the Jamaican trade, which 
suffered accordingly? 

Furthermore, the diversion of large forces to the 
West Indies weakened the main fleets in European 
waters. In March, and again in April, Lord Hood, 
who was then on leave in England and about to 
return to the Mediterranean, protested strongly 
against the weakness of the Mediterranean fleet.’ 
In consequence of the forcible opinions expressed in 


1 Spencer Papers, vol. i. p. 139. 2 The same, p. 251. 
P Pp P 


3“ The force of the enemy at Toulon is at this time 18 sail of the 
line, and will probably be 20 by the end of May. The British fleet 
in the Mediterranean consists now of 15 sail of the line exclusive of 
the Berwick dismasted—upwards of 1,400 seamen short of comple- 
ment, the crews of some of the ships in a mutinous state, and force 
may become necessary to restore discipline and proper subordination. 
No officer, who looks to the honour and credit of H.M. Navy and the 
public service, can venture to take upon him the charge and command 
of the Mediterranean fleet with one ship less than 20 sail of the line 
without risk of becoming the instrument of disgrace to the nation 
by encountering difficulties that appear great and insurmountable, 
and which evidently stare him in the face. Admiral Lord Hood 
thinks it his duty humbly to make this statement and thinks it right 
to add that the Fortitude, Bedford and Agamemnon (and he believes 
the other 64 also) require to be sent home upon the arrival of the 
next squadron from England.” 18th March, 1895. 

*“‘ Since the above statement was delivered, two ships of the line 
are reported to have been launched at Toulon and 6 of the line and 
3 frigates with a corvette have arrived at that port from Brest, and 
the British force is reduced by the loss of the Illustrious since Ad- 
miral Hotham’s action with the Toulon squadron, in which two of 
the enemy’s battleships were taken and previous to which the Ber- 
wick was captured.” 28th April, 1895. R.O. 1/393. 
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his covering letter of April it was deemed inexpedient 
to continue him in his command. He was ordered 
to strike his flag. But Hotham, who commanded 
the fleet in his absence, was at once informed? that 
it had been reported, and from a variety of circum- 
stances there is reason to believe with some degree of 
foundation, that the force of the French fleet at the 
present moment is superior to the British squadron 
under your orders; .. .”’ also that a reinforcement 
of five ships of the line would be sent out without 
delay. As a matter of fact seven ships went out, 
of which six joined Hotham on June 14th? and 
one was detained at Gibraltar. 

Again, in July the First Sea Lord, Sir Charles 
Middleton, had written: “It is this system of un- 
limited conquest that cripples us everywhere and 
diverts the fleet from its natural use ... and but 
for this system, half the number of ships now em- 
ployed in the West Indies and in army convoys 
would have been sufficient and the French been 
prevented from sending a single ship to sea.’’? 

It will be seen that Middleton was opposed to the 
policy and strategy of Pitt, Dundas and Spencer. 
This is probably the real reason why he was not 
in the confidence of Lord Spencer * and was forced 
to resign in October, the difference about Sir F. 
Laforey’s recall being only a secondary issue. 

We are now to watch the working of these two 
strategies. 

As is well known, in the campaign of 1796 the 


1R.0. 2/1349. 4 Hotham to Adm., 14th June. 
8 Spencer Papers, vol.i. p. 51. ‘* Barham Papers, vol. i. p. 428. 
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Arch-Duke Charles in Germany and Bonaparte in 
Italy each struck at the enemy army. The Arch- 
Duke beat Jourdan and forced him and Moreau to 
re-cross the Rhine. The enemy having been driven 
by Scherer in 1795 out of positions at Loano and 
Vado, whence were intercepted the seaborne sup- 
plies from Genoa to Marseilles, Bonaparte over- 
threw the armies of Piedmont and Austria; forced 
a peace on the King of Sardinia and an armistice in 
succession on Parma, Modena, the Pope and Naples ; 
conquered Lombardy and plundered Northern and 
Central Italy. Furthermore, in the campaign of 
1797 Bonaparte with the army of Italy alone ad- 
vanced to within one hundred miles of Vienna and 
forced on Austria at Leoben on April 18th prelimi- 
naries of peace which were confirmed by the treaty 
of Campo Formio on October 17th. Austria then 
agreed to the “ natural limits,’ but received com- 
pensation in other directions. She was out of the 
war. The first part of the great French plan was 
completed for the time being. Great Britain re- 
mained alone. | 

It is not so well known that when Bonaparte in 
1796 initiated a new strategy on land, Jervis did the 
same at sea. He began in April a close watch on 
the French fleet in Toulon and thus gave effect not 
only to the Admiralty orders,! which had been im- 
perfectly carried out up to that time, but to the 
Middleton strategy. He introduced the same close 
watch off Cadiz in 1797, off Brest in 1800, and as 
First Lord in 1803 saw to it that the same strategy 


1 P. 124 above. 
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was adopted by Cornwallis off Brest. Napoleon 
struck, and Jervis threatened to strike at the enemy 
armed force. The watch off Toulon was continued 
until the outbreak of the war with Spain on October 
5th brought it to a close some days later. The in- 
tervention of Spain in the war was due to the victories 
of Bonaparte in Italy. On August Igth at San 
Iidefonso a treaty of alliance was signed between 
France and Spain, which held a large Spanish naval 
force at the call of France and engaged Spain to 
press Portugal to close her ports to the English. 
The situation at sea during the summer and 
autumn of 1796 merits particular attention. While 
Jervis was off Toulon, he had one detachment under 
Nelson off the coast of the Riviera to co-operate with 
the Austrian army, to stop French seaborne supplies, 
to blockade Leghorn and to prevent a French descent 
on Corsica, and another under Man off Cadiz to 
watch a French squadron. In July his total force, 
originally 25 ships of the line, was no more than 22, 
and of these seven were with Man,! who having 
broken down in health had asked to be relieved. At 
Toulon were 12 French, at Cadiz 7 French under 
Richery besides 19 Spanish under Langara, and at 
Cartagena 7 Spanish, all ready for sea or nearly so. 
The attitude of Spain had then become so threaten- 
ing that it was thought she was coming into the war, 
and that a Spanish squadron was about to proceed 
from Cadiz to St. Domingo with the French squadron 
under Richery.? So critical was Man’s position off 


1Man to Spencer, 25th July, 1796. 
2 Spencer Papers, vol. i. p. 290. 
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Cadiz that the Admiralty directed him! not to 
attack Richery on putting to sea unless it was | 
certain he could extricate himself from the Spanish 
fleet. On July 13th? the Admiralty ordered Sir 
Hyde Parker, who was about to take a convoy to 
Gibraltar, to relieve Man on meeting him. On July 
15th ® secret orders were issued to Hyde Parker, not 
to be opened until off Cape Finisterre, ordering him, 
in case Richery should sail from Cadiz in company 
with a Spanish squadron and “ you have good reason 
to believe that the said squadrons are destined for 
the West Indies,’ to detach a frigate and a cutter to 
warn Rear-Admiral Harvey on the Leeward Island 
station and to follow with the rest of the ships under 
his orders—presumably seven ships of the line—to 
Barbadoes. Thence with all the ships of the line 
under Rear-Admiral Harvey’s orders, except his 
flagship and two others, he was to proceed to Cape 
Nicola Mole and take command of the Jamaica 
station including the operations in the waters of St. 
Domingo. At this time the ships of the line on the 
Jamaica station numbered eight,* on the Leeward 
Islands station eleven,®> and thus Hyde Parker’s 
seven would raise the force in the West Indies to 26, 
but no doubt three or four might be expected shortly 
to return to England with convoys. 

The reader is to note the mistake in the Admiralty 
strategy. If war with Spain was imminent, the 
military action required was to watch and neutralize 
not only Richery’s squadron but also the Spanish 


1R.O. 2/1351. * The same. 3’ The same. 
4R.O. Adm. 1/247. 5 R.O. Adm. 1/319. 
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fleet—not to send Man’s squadron to the West Indies 

but to reinforce him off Cadiz. The reason will be 
seen when it is remembered that the military aim of 
the British fleet in the Mediterranean was to watch 
and neutralize the French fleet at Toulon and to stop 
the seaborne supplies of the French army. Corsica 
was used as the base of the fleet, but no supplies were 
to be had there.t After the victories of Bonaparte 
in Italy, everything had to be sent from England. 
When Spain came into the war these supplies would 
be threatened by the Spanish navy from Cadiz and 
Cartagena. Unless that navy was either destroyed 
or neutralized, that is to say, unless Napoleon’s 
victories on land were balanced by victories at 
sea, the British fleet would be unable to continue 
its operations or the British army to remain in 
Corsica. Both would have to be withdrawn to 
Gibraltar. 

On August 8th® Hyde Parker was informed as 
follows: According to intelligence from Cadiz dated 
July 19th Richery was still there, and great exertions 
were being made to equip the Spanish fleet. The 
Franco-Spanish designs were not known. Heshould 
_ approach Cape St. Vincent with the greatest caution, 
and after crossing the bay detach a frigate to com- 
municate with Man and to rejoin off Cape St. Vincent. 
On receiving reliable intelligence that the Franco- 
Spanish fleet was at sea, the Mediterranean convoy 
was to be sent into the Tagus. 

It was not until August 11th that Hyde Parker 
left St. Helens with four sail of the line and seven 

1 Spencer to Dundas, 30th October, 1796. 2R.O. 2/1350. 
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smaller ships! escorting a convoy of about 170 sail. 
On the 19th he was off Cape Finisterre, opened his 
secret orders, and sent the Expedition to Lisbon for 
intelligence and the Stag to communicate with Man. 
On the 20th the Druid with the Vigo and Oporto 
squadron, 18 sail, was detached; as also was Rear- 
Admiral Bligh with the Brunswick, Polyphemus and 
Otseau, the East India, 25 sail, and West India con- 
voy, 60 sail. On the 22nd the Caroline with the 
Lisbon convoy, 7 sail, parted company. On the 23rd 
the Alcméne 32 joined with intelligence that the 
Franco-Spanish fleet had left Cadiz on August 4th, 
and that the Spanish fleet, less one squadron, had 
since returned there. The Raven with the Mediter- 
ranean convoy then in company was at once ordered 
into the Tagus, arrived there on the 25th and reached 
Gibraltar on the 30th. On the 24th the Alcmeéne 
parted company for Gibraltar, carrying instructions 
to Man to proceed to England with two sail of the line 
and to order the other five ships of his squadron to 
join Hyde Parker in the West Indies. Having sent 
the Lurcher to England with despatches, which were 
acknowledged by the Admiralty on September 15th,’ 
he himself left Cape St. Vincent with the Queen 
and Valiant for Barbadoes, where he anchored on 
September 14th. Rear-Admiral Bligh in the Bruns- 
wick arrived there six days later with the West India 
convoy. 


1Queen - - - 98 (flag) Caroline - 36 Raven - 18 
Brunswick - - 74 Stag - - 32 Expedition 
Valiant - - - 74 Druid - - 32 Lurcher 
Polyphemus - - 64 Oiseau - 36 


2 RO. 1/247 52/1350, 
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Hyde Parker’s orders to Man by the Alcméne 
were of no effect, since the sailing of the Franco- 
Spanish superior fleet being imminent, that officer 
had quitted his station off Cadiz on July 26th. 
Three days later Man hove-to off, and communicated 
with, Gibraltar. Thence, without completing pro- 
visions and stores at Gibraltar, as was his announced 
intention,! he proceeded up the Mediterranean and 
joined Jervis off Toulon on August Igth.? Parting 
company one week later he proceeded to San Fiorenzo. 
On August 28th Jervis directed him to return to 
Gibraltar to complete his squadron with provisions 
and stores and, if Sir Hyde Parker had not arrived, 
to cruise between Cape Spartel and Cadiz, but if 
that officer had passed up the Mediterranean to 
await his arrival at Gibraltar. 

Meanwhile Richery put to sea on August 4th, 
escorted by the whole Spanish fleet under Langara. 
On August 24th the Admiralty in London knew that 
Man intended to leave his station off Cadiz on July 
26th and that Richery and Langara had put to sea 
for an unknown destination. Every British force 
and interest at home, in the West Indies and Medi- 
terranean were threatened by this unwatched fleet. 
Fresh dispositions were necessary. Admiral Gardner,’ 
who had been ordered with a division of the 
Channel fleet to watch Brest, in view of a threatened 
descent on Ireland, was warned to prevent the entry 
of Spanish ships into that port. Hyde Parker,‘ 

1 Man to Spencer, 25th July. 


2 Jervis to Adm., 20th August. R.O. 1/395. 
3 R,O. 2/1099. 4R.O. 2/1350. 
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whose movements were as yet unknown, was ordered 
with the Queen and Valiant to Barbadoes, from thence 
to take with him Rear-Admiral Bligh and the ships 
under Rear-Admiral Harvey, already ordered to join 
him,! proceed to Cape Nicola Mole and take com- 
mand of the Jamaica station. He was informed that 
six sail of the line were ordered from the Mediterranean 
to join him. Vice-Admiral Vandeput? at Lisbon was 
warned that a descent on that place was appre- 
hended; also that Corsica was to be evacuated and 
the British fleet withdrawn from the Mediterranean. 

Furthermore, on August 3Ist* orders were issued 
to evacuate Corsica, and Jervis was directed, on 
being joined by Man and after the troops were em- 
barked, to withdraw the fleet from the Mediterranean 
and return to England, sending two sail of the line, 
not six, to the West Indies. These orders reached 
Jervis on September 24th. Meanwhile Langara had 
returned to Cadiz on August I2th, after detaching 
Vice-Admiral Solano with a squadron to see Richery 
clear on his way to Newfoundland. Solano also 
returned there some days later. 

We are to note that while the Admiralty were 
dispersing their force by ordering ships to the West 
Indies, the French and Spanish navies remained in 
Europe with the exception of Richery’s squadron 
and a small Spanish force of four ships of the line at 
Trinidad. The letter of Dundas to Spencer dated 
August 24th * shows that attention was concentrated 


1P. 140 above. 2R.O. 2/1351. 3 R.O. 2/1351. 


«“* When one considers the consequence of Jamaica in every point 
of view, | cannot help regretting most sincerely that our speculations 
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on the political object—the security of Jamaica and 
Great Britain. With that object the Mediterranean 
was to be abandoned. There was no conception that 
security would be best attained by destroying or 
neutralizing the enemy fleets. 

Presently the military aim began to assert itself, 
and wiser counsels prevailed. On September 8th! 
Jervis was informed that intelligence had been re- 
ceived that Langara was under orders to join the 
French fleet at Toulon. He was instructed not to 
leave the Mediterranean until further orders unless 
a favourable opportunity to strike a blow offered by 
passing the Straits, or the fleets of France and Spain 
were of such strength as to make it impossible to 
continue in the Mediterranean. He was to consider 
the destruction of the Spanish naval force as his 
principal aim. The reader is to remember that the 
Admiralty at this time were unaware that Man would 


relative to Spain, and the probability of warding off the blow till 
a later period of the season, should have induced us to postpone 
reinforcing the Jamaica station. ... It will be long before a fleet 
can be collected at Jamaica, if it is to be formed from the Mediter- 
ranean and the Leeward Islands in consequence of orders still to be 
sent. Why not send a large squadron to the Jamaica station 
directly from home, and replace it by the Mediterranean fleet, if it is 
thought we are too weak in the Channel? Upon that subject I 
avoid saying anything, as I suspect I am a great heretic upon the 
whole of that system. But surely upon that system we do not risk 
much if we take the immediate steps of reinforcing without delay 
the Jamaica station, and trust that our Mediterranean force will be 
home before the French are ready to invade us and march to London. 
I cannot too often repeat, what I sincerely feel, that the loss of 
Jamaica in the present moment and state of the country would be 
complete ruin to our credit and put you at once at the feet of the 
enemy. I have no hesitation in saying that I would much rather 
hear that 15,000 men were landed in Ireland or even in Great Britain, 
than hear that the same number were landed in Jamaica with a 
fleet there superior to ours.”’ Spencer Papers, vol.i. p. 317. 


1R.O. 2/1350. 
C.S.W. K 
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have to return to Gibraltar, and that Hyde Parker 
had sailed for Barbadoes.! 

On September 12th the Franco-Spanish treaty was 
ratified, and three days later an embargo was laid on 
Spanish ships in British ports. Towards the end 
of September Langara again put to sea from Cadiz 
with 19 sail of the line and passed Gibraltar on the 
29th. On October 2nd off Cape de Gata he sighted 
Man, who had left San Fiorenzo on September gth, 
chased him until Gibraltar was sighted and captured 
two ships under his convoy, although Spain had not 
yet declared war. Man reached Gibraltar on October 
5th? and _ received contradictory orders—Hyde 
Parker’s orders of August 22nd to detach five ships 
of the line to the West Indies and to return to England 
himself with two; Jervis’ orders of September 12th 
to escort store ships, victuallers and a convoy as far 
as Minorca and then return to Gibraltar. He thought 
it “‘ impracticable for a convoy to be carried up with 
the least chance of rendering service to the fleet as 
we may judge the superiority of the Spanish fleet, at 
least 26 ships of the line including those at Cartagena, 
will oblige Sir John to quit his late position [off 
Toulon]. Then the addition of the French 9 or 10 
sail seems absolutely to preclude all hope of success 
. . . to which I must add that . . . there is reason 
to suppose that ere a convoy could get up to Corsica 
he [Jervis] must either have left it or he is blockaded 
by the enemy with such force as must effectually 
prevent our getting in and the loss of the store 
ships and victuallers would be of double magnitude, 

1P, 142 above. 2 Man to Adm., 5th October. R.O. 1/395. 
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deprivation to ourselves and infinite assistance to 
them. I therefore . . . think it most advisable for 
the convoy to remain here and to put... Sir H. 
Parker’s orders into execution.’’! 

The receipt of Admiralty orders dated September 
17th ? to detain all ships ordered to the West Indies 
cancelled this decision. He determined to return to 
England with his whole squadron, notwithstanding 
the receipt on October 10th of orders dated September 
27th from Sir John Jervis to proceed with it to San 
Fiorenzo Bay. 

He explained to the Admiralty * “‘ for the reasons 
given in my letter of the 5th inst. added to the reflec- 
tion that at the time of signing the last orders of the 
27th ult. Sir John Jervis could not have the least 
intimation of the situation of the Spanish fleet, as on 
that day they sailed from Cadiz and passed Gibraltar 
on the 29th. I think it my duty . . . to defer the 
attempt of putting the said orders into execution, 
supposing it next to impracticable and that a failure 
must necessarily turn to the loss of the squadron.”’ 

On Man’s letter of October 5th reaching the Ad- 
miralty, Vice-Admiral Thompson‘ was ordered to 
proceed in the Niger frigate to Gibraltar and relieve 
him. If on his passage out he met Man, he was to 
take the squadron back to Gibraltar and was specially 
warned that in default of instructions from Sir John 
Jervis ‘“‘ should you from any intelligence you may 
receive of the relative situation of his fleet and that of 

1 The same. * R.O. 2/1350. 


8’ Man to Adm., 11th October. R.O. 1/395. 
* Adm. to Thompson, 25th October. R.O. 2/1351. 
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the enemy find any favourable opportunity for your 
forming a junction with him you are to use your best 
endeavours so to do, but you are not to hazard the 
safety of the squadron under your command unless 
you be well assured that you shall be able to effect a 
junction with the Admiral.”’ 

Man left Gibraltar October 18th, arrived in Caw- 
sand Bay December 29th, and was directed to haul 
down his flag. 

The reader may usefully compare the Admiralty 
orders to Thompson with Man’s letters of October 
5th and 11th, and is also to remember that the battle 
of. St. Vincent had not yet been fought and the 
Spanish navy put to the test. Furthermore, may it be 
that Man was influenced by the mental atmosphere 
which produced a strategy placing the political object, 
security, in the forefront and relegating the military 
aim, battle, to the background. Is not faulty strategy 
likely to place subordinates in difficulties ? 

After chasing Man into Gibraltar Langara pro- 
ceeded to Cartagena, whence he was reinforced by 
seven ships of the line. With the united fleet of 26 
ships of the line, besides frigates, he joined 12 French 
ships at Toulon about October 26th, having been 
sighted by Jervis’ cruisers off Cape Corse on the 20th. 
On October 8th, upon receipt of intelligence that the 
Spanish fleet had entered the Mediterranean, Jervis 
had withdrawn from off Toulon, leaving there for a few 
days a detachment which rejoined him on the 18th. 
On the 20th he was lying in San Fiorenzo Bay, 
Corsica, with only 11 ships of the line,’ having de- 


1 Jervis to Man, 4th November. 
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tached ships to cover the evacuation of the island. 
If Man had completed with provisions and stores 
before leaving Gibraltar to join Jervis, he would have 
been then in San Fiorenzo Bay, and Jervis with 18 
would have fought Langara with 26 ships. In that 
case Jervis ‘‘ believed that the Spanish fleet would 
have been cut to pieces.’’? But this must not blind 
us to the bad strategy which placed Man in positions 
of great difficulty and with 106 ships of the line in 
commission exposed Jervis with 15, or possibly 22, 
ships to a concentration of 26, or possibly 38, enemy 
ships in an important theatre of war. 

On October 21st the British Cabinet decided to 
cancel the orders to evacuate Corsica and withdraw 
from the Mediterranean. Jervis was so informed, 
and directed to remain there for the protection of the 
trade and the annoyance of the enemy. It was then 
too late, as on the same day the British garrison em- 
barked for Elba, and French troops from Leghorn 
landed in Corsica. 

The order of October 2Ist seems to Have been 
issued with the political object to encourage the 
Italian States. But the British fleet was threatened 
with starvation. Its condition could only be relieved 
by a British victory at sea, or by the defeat of Bona- 
parte on land. Neither was possible within the time 
limit. Jervis’ fleet was not strong enough, and the 
Austrian attempts to defeat Bonaparte were too late 
and too unskilful. 

On November 2nd Jervis with the British fleet left 
Corsica for Gibraltar, where he arrived on December 


1 Jervis to Spencer, 11th November. 
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Ist. Four days later the Spanish fleet with five 
ships under Rear-Admiral Villeneuve left Toulon. 
The Spanish fleet entered Cartagena, but Villeneuve 
with the French ships stood on for Brest, passed 
Gibraltar on December 10th, and reached Lorient on 
the 23rd after being chased by the British fleet watch- 
ing off Brest. 

The new dispositions rendered necessary by the 
withdrawal from the Mediterranean were discussed 
by the members of the Cabinet at the end of October, 
and in letters! between Lord Spencer and Mr. Dun- 
das, which illustrate confusion in the mind between 
the political object and the military aim. Dundas 
had in August proposed to withdraw the fleet in order 
to make England and Jamaica secure; in October 
he protested against withdrawal in order to give a 
sense of security to Italy. He rightly pointed out 
that a fleet in the Mediterranean would not take from 
our general strength, since it would either destroy or 
neutralize that of the enemy. But he does not seem 
to have noted the general bearing of this particular 
case, or to have understood that security is always to 
be found in destroying or watching the enemy armed 
force rather than in occupying any particular area. 

As has been seen, the Franco-Spanish fleet at 
Toulon numbered 38 of the line. Lord Spencer 
estimated that there were at Cadiz and: Ferrol 12 more, 
but not quite ready ; at French Atlantic ports 25, of 
which 17 were ready for sea at Brest. The total of 
these is 75, but not more than 55 ready for sea. Our 
own force, ready or nearly ready, in Europe, except 

1 Spencer Papers, vol. i. pp. 321-9. 
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in the North Sea, was estimated at 57. The reader 
will ask why with 106 ships of the line in commission, 
23 more than in 1805, such a small number was 
available. Lord Spencer explains this not by an 
excessive number in the Channel and North Sea, as 
Mr. Dundas suggested, but by “ the enormous drains 
for the East and West Indies.’’ These seem to have 
varied during the year from about 25 to 30, those at the 
Cape being included among those in the East Indies. 

Lord Spencer explained the new dispositions thus : 
—* The general idea is this : to divide our European 
fleet into two principal parts (I leave the North Sea 
for the present out of the question) one of which shall 
remain as hitherto for the Channel service, and con- 
sist of about thirty sail of the line ; the other, of about 
the present extent of our Mediterranean fleet, be 
stationed from Cape Finisterre to Gibraltar, making 
its headquarters Lisbon, and acting in conjunction 
with the Portuguese fleet for the protection of Portugal, 
the keeping up a communication with Gibraliar, and 
taking every opportunity of annoying the enemy at Cadiz 
or elsewhere that offered.* 

“If the enemy detached, equivalent detachments 
might be made from one or other of these two fleets 
as the case might be, and if they were to unite 
into one large combined fleet ... we might unite 
both our fleets likewise with infinitely more ease and 
readiness than from the Mediterranean, and should 
then have a force which, acting together under a good 
commander, ought to be equal to anything our enemies 
could collect. This is my general idea; the exact pro- 

1 Italics of the author, not of Spencer. 
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portion of the two great divisions of the fleet might 
be varied according to circumstances, and from their 
respective positions would admit of constant and 
easy variation ; they would be placed in the most ad- 
vantageous manner for the protection of our outward— 
and homeward—trade, and for cutting up that of Spain, 
and they would probably be the means of preserving to 
us the friendship and the ports of Portugal,’ without 
which we shall in a very short time have no port in 
Europe freely open to our trade south of Emden. 

““In order to carry this plan into effect I should 
propose to add the coasts of Spain and Portugal as 
far north as Cape Finisterre to the limits of Sir John 
Jervis’ command, as I do not mean that he should 
by any means be absolutely precluded from entering 
the Mediterranean, if on any particular occasion he 
should see a strong reason forso doing ... 

‘We might, if it is thought expedient, go on with 
our foreign expeditions at the same time.”’ 

The reader will note that the strategy outside the 
Mediterranean remained unaltered. The passages 
in our italics indicate that the political object was 
still the root idea. Also the two great fleets were to 
await, and not to threaten, attack. Furthermore, 
the foreign expeditions referred to were against the 
Spanish possessions in South America and Trinidad, 
and meant a further detachment of six ships of the 
line from Europe. Lord Spencer believed that 
abroad *‘ we might act with much more effect against 
her [Spain] than we can in Europe.” May it be 
that he did not realize that the destruction of her navy 


1 Italics of the author, not of Spencer. 
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was the greatest blow which could be inflicted on 
Spain and on her ally France. That achieved, 
Spanish oversea possessions could be captured at 
leisure. 

Although the political object seems to have been 
prominent in the Cabinet discussions, the military 
aim was asserting itself in the Admiralty orders which 
gave effect to Lord Spencer’s plan. Instructions ? 
were issued to reduce the force in the West Indies to 
13 and eventually to 11 sail of the line. Jervis? 
was directed to proceed to the Tagus instead of re- 
turning to England. His command was extended 
to Cape Finisterre, and he was directed to employ 
the ships under his orders to prevent enemy ships 
passing out of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic 
and vice versd. It was decided to reinforce him and 
hoped to give him 30 sail of the line by January ;? 
a Sanguine estimate, seeing that Thompson had little 
chance of intercepting Man on his passage home. 
Jervis received the new dispositions on arrival at 
Gibraltar. After a short stay he sailed for the Tagus, 
and arrived there on December 2Ist, but only with 
I1 sail of the line owing to a series of accidents. He 
sailed again on January 18th, but lost another ship 
on going out of the Tagus, and was thus left with only 
10. It was not until February 6th that Rear-Admiral 
William Parker joined with five ships. Although 
war with Spain was threatened as early as July, this 
was the first reinforcement to reach him. It joined 
only eight days before he met the Spanish fleet of 27 
ships of the line off Cape St. Vincent, where, as is 

1R.O. 2/1351. *Thesame. *Spencer to Jervis, 8th November. 
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well known, he defeated them, capturing four of their 
ships. They withdrew to Cadiz, but it was not until 
the end of March that Jervis was sufficiently rein- 
forced to begin his close watch on them in that port. 
How came it about that a stronger reinforcement was 
not sent out earlier ? Partly owing to the drain of 
ships to the East and West Indies already mentioned, 
and partly to the faulty strategy in home waters 
which requires explanation. 

In June the suppression of the rising in Western 
France freed General Hoche and a veteran army. A 
French descent on Ireland was decided upon, and 
preparations for it were begun. Owing to the want 
of seamen, the dearth of supplies and a conflict 
between the navy, who wanted an expedition to the 
. East Indies, and the army, who favoured a descent 
on Ireland, the armament was not ready until Decem- 
ber. That an expedition was preparing was known 
by the Admiralty as early as August, but they were 
not certain whether it was to descend on Ireland or 
Portugal. 

The most effective strategy to prevent the expedi- 
tion would have been to maintain a close watch on 
the force in Brest with a fleet based on Tor Bay and 
refitted at Plymouth in detachments, as had been 
proposed by Middleton in 1794. The strategy adop- 
ted was far different. The fleet was based on Spit- 
head, a position about 100 sea miles to leeward of 
Tor Bay, with the prevailing westerly winds. It was 
nominally commanded by an invalid Admiral who 
had not been afloat since the spring of 1795. Its 
movements were directed in detail by the Admiralty, 
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who worked it in squadrons. These squadrons 
either cruised to the westward of the Scillies to 
provide security to the trade, or watched off Brest 
or remained at Spithead. 

When the Franco-Spanish fleet sailed from Cadiz, 
Vice-Admiral Colpoys with a squadron was cruising 
not more than 40 leagues to the westward of the 
Scillies. On August 11th,! the day on which Hyde 
Parker sailed,? the Admiralty ordered Colpoys to 
proceed off Brest. On August 13th*® Vice-Admiral 
Sir A. Gardner, who was at Spithead, was also ordered 
to proceed off Brest and on meeting Colpoys to send 
him into Plymouth. Both Admirals were informed 
that preparations were being made at Brest for a 
descent on Ireland. 

The instructions to Gardner and his successors, 
Curtis, Thompson and Colpoys, read : 

“-, .. to proceed off Brest for the purpose of 
watching the motions of the enemy at that place and 
counteracting any operations they may have in view ; 
[and to use your best endeavours to prevent any of 
the enemy’s ships getting into or out of Brest and 
also for the protection of the trade of H.M. subjects]. 
And in case notwithstanding your efforts to the con- 
trary the enemy ships should get to sea to do every- 
thing in your power to take or destroy them, as well 
as to prevent any Spanish ships of war getting 
into Brest or forming a junction with the French 
squadron,” 


1R.0. 2/1099. 2 P. 141 above. 3 R.O. 2/1099. 


4 The words in brackets were inserted by Gardner in his instruc- 
tions to Curtis. Gardner to Adm., 6th October. R.O. 1/106. 
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Gardner was further instructed! “ not to keep so 
far off the port of Brest with the ships under his 
command as to admit of the French squadron getting 
out from thence and passing you to the eastward 
into the English Channel.’’. The reader will note 
that if a battle were desired the surest way to bring 
it about would have been to draw the French fleet 
up Channel, as a cul-de-sac from which exit would be 
difficult without a battle. 

Gardner left Spithead on August 16th, was off 
Ushant on the 23rd and sent Colpoys into port. On 
September 15th the Admiralty directed him to detach 
Roger Curtis with a squadron off Rochefort to inter- 
cept Richery. On October 4th Curtis rejoined and 
took over charge of 10 sail of the line and the watch 
on the Brest fleet from Gardner, who returned to 
Spithead with seven sail of the line.? Gardner’s 
rendezvous was ‘II to 25 leagues to the westward 
of Ushant or to the northward thereof if the wind 
should be to the S.W. or more westerly.’ ® « Curtis 
did not change it, and the plotted positions of Colpoy’s 
flagship during December are not inconsistent with 
it. Such a rendezvous indicates that the watch was 
an open and not a close one, even when a French 
sortie was imminent. 

In accordance with Admiralty orders® Vice- 
Admiral Thompson with a reinforcement arrived off 
Ushant on October 18th, divided the fleet, detached 


?R.O. 2/1099. *Gardner to Adm., 6th October. R.O. 1/106. 
® Gardner to Lieut. of Cygnet, 25th September. R.O. 1/106. 

* N.R. vol. iv. p. 43. Cooper. 

* Adm. to Thompson, 7th and 14th October. R.O. 2/1099. 
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Curtis with seven sail of the line for fourteen days to 
intercept Richery and prevent him getting into Roche- 
fort, while he himself with the other ships watched 
the fleet at Brest. On the 29th Colpoys relieved 
Thompson. On November 7th Curtis rejoined 
Colpoys, who retained 12 and sent Curtis with eight 
ships of the line to Spithead, where he arrived on the 
18th and remained. Colpoys was still in charge of 
the watch off Brest when the Hoche expedition sailed 
on December 16th. On that date the Admiralty 
warned him that Lord Bridport was about to sail 
from Spithead with 10 sail of the line to relieve him 
and such ships as most required refitting, but that 
in the meantime orders had been given to maintain 
his force at a strength of 17 of the line. 

The Admiralty orders of August 13th to the 
Admiral off Brest left to him the details of a most 
difficult operation. But, as has been seen, to conduct 
it four different Admirals were employed in the short 
period of four months, and the Commander-in-Chief 
was never present in person. No single man was 
responsible. But we are to note that the Admiralty 
began to doubt whether the watch would be effective. 
Instead of tightening it up to increase the chance of 
battle, they issued on October 21st the following 
instructions,! which show security against invasion 


1‘ Whereas it is probable that the enemy, in order to facilitate the 
departure from the port of Brest of the transports and store ships 
now fitting out there may put to sea with only a part of their ships 
of war for the purpose of drawing you away from the said port, 
and by that means enable the said transports and store ships to 
proceed to the place of their destination, and it being of the utmost 
importance that every attempt the enemy may make for the attain- 
ment of that object should be frustrated, you are required and 
directed, in addition to former orders, to keep as many of the frigates 
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uppermost in their minds, and the political object 
overbearing the military aim. The last paragraph 
will be recognized as specially open to question. 

Can it be a matter of surprise that Richery arrived 
at Rochefort with a part of his squadron on November 
5th and Allemand reached Lorient with the remainder 
on November 15th; that Richery left Rochefort on 
the 8th and entered Brest on the IiIth; that the 
expedition of 40 ships, all crowded with troops, of 
which 17 were of the line, under Morard de Galles and 


under your command as you shall judge necessary, constantly 
cruising as near to the entrance of the harbour of Brest as circum- 
stances will admit, directing their captains to be particularly attentive 
in observing the number and apparent state of the ships of war, 
transports, etc., in that port, and to give you the earliest information 
of any alteration they may observe in them. 

“You are to cruise with the squadron under your command in the 
best situation which the state of the wind and weather will admit 
for intercepting any of the enemy’s ships which may attempt either 
to go into or come out of the harbour, and if any of the ships of the 
line should put to sea you are to detach as many ships only in 
pursuit of them as may be equal in numbers and force to that of the 
enemy, remaining yourself with the rest of your squadron off Brest 
for the purpose of attacking any other should they attempt to come 
out. , 

“In case such a number of the enemy ships should put out from 
Brest as may require the whole of your squadron to pursue them, 
you are to leave as many frigates, sloops and cutters as you may be 
able to spare to watch the motions of such frigates, transports, etc., 
as the enemy may have left in that port, and having used your best 
endeavours to take or destroy such of the enemy ships as may have 
put out from Brest as above mentioned, or pursued them for that 
purpose as far as there shall be any prospect of coming up with them, 
you are to return to your station with all possible despatch. . . . 


“‘ If the enemy ships of the line should put to sea, accompanied by 
frigates, gunboats, transports, etc., you are to pursue them with the 
whole of the squadron under your command using your utmost 
endeavours to destroy the transports and store ships before you 
attack the ships of the line, but in doing this you are not to suffer 
the ships of your squadron to separate from each other so as to 
prevent their readily forming a line of battle whenever it may be 
necessary for you to do so, nor to put themselves into any situation 
in which they may be attacked by the enemy with advantage. .. .” 
Adm, to Thompson, 21st October. R.O. 2/1099. 
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Hoche, left Brest on the 16th and evaded Colpoys, 
who had 15 sail of the line ? 

As is well known, the attempted descent on Ireland 
failed. The French fleet. was dispersed by bad 
weather. Some ships reached Bantry and remained 
there continuously, except on the 28th, from Decem- 
ber 20th to January Oth. The frigate carrying 
Morard de Galles and Hoche never arrived there. 
In their absence no landing was made. The ships 
straggled back to France. All had returned by 
the middle of January, except those lost owing 
to the bad weather or the action of the British 
frigates. 

The British navy also failed. Colpoys never made 
contact and finally reached Spithead on December 
3Ist with only six ships. Bridport did not leave 
St. Helen’s until January 3rd and was not off Bantry 
Bay until the morning of the 8th; thirty-six hours 
after the French had sailed. He had 15 ships of 
the line, including five under William Parker, who 
was to reinforce Jervis and was not detached until 
January 18th. 

To what was the British failure due ? With 30 
ships of the line available in the Channel we had been 
unable to bring to battle 17 badly manned French 
ships, crowded with troops, which should have been 
easily destroyed by either of the two fleets available. 
Was it not due to a strategy which thought chiefly 
in terms of the political object and did not recognize 
that that object can only be attained by the complete, 
partial or threatened achievement of the military 
aim ? In other words, was it not due to failure to 
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realize that security can only be reached through 
battle or the threat of battle ? 

Lord Spencer explains that :} 

‘’ Colpoys was off Brest to intercept the French 
fleet and to cover our returning trade,’’-—not to 
destroy the French fleet if opportunity offered, be it 
noted. 

‘’ Bridport was at Spithead to be in readiness to 
follow them when their destination should be better 
known, or to meet them if they came behind Colpoys 
into the Channel.” 

Does not this indicate a desire to await rather than 
to threaten attack—to seek security rather than 
battle ? Does it not also ignore the effect of a flank- 
ing fleet based on Plymouth and Tor Bay ? 

The reader will have noted that France struck at 
the enemy armed force, attained her political object 
and forced Austria out of the war. Whereas Great 
Britain sought security and territorial conquest over- 
seas and did not strike at the enemy armed force. 
Her powerful navy was so misused that it was 
driven out of the Mediterranean and was unable to 
stop a French expedition to Ireland. Thus, the 
strategy of the French military school succeeded, 
while that of the British political school failed. 


1 Spencer Papers, vol. i. p. 398. 


CHAPTER XIV 


BONAPARTE SINS AGAINST THE MILITARY LIGHT, 
AND THE BRITISH SEA MILITARY SCHOOL RISES 


THE treaty of Campo Formio between France and 
Austria in October, 1797, left Great Britain alone to 
contend with France and opened a new phase in the 
war. The second part of the great French plan— 
the destruction of England—remained to be com- 
pleted.1. As has been already said, Great Britain 
might be overthrown by destroying or evading her 
navy followed by the descent of an army on her 
shores and the destruction of her army; or she 
might be coerced by stopping her trade and thus 
impairing her resources. But this latter was only a 
secondary military aim, and was unlikely to lead to 
a permanent settlement,’ seeing that on either side 
security was at stake. It is, therefore, not surpris- 
ing to find that the day after the treaty of Campo 
Formio was signed Bonaparte proposed to concentrate 
French efforts on their navy and to destroy England. 


1P. 134 above. * Cp. Peloponnesian War, p. 76 above. 


8**T] faut que notre gouvernement détruise la monarchie angli- 
cane, ou il doit s’attendre a étre détruit par la corruption et les 
intrigues de ces actifs insulaires de moment actuel nous offre un beau 
jeu. Concentrons toute notre activité du cdté de la marine et 
détruisons l’Angleterre. Cela fait, l’Europe est & nos pieds.”’ 
Bonaparte a Talleyrand. 18th Oct., 1797. 

C.S.W. 161 L 
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On 26th October the Directory, which had been 
lately purged of its moderate members with the 
assistance of Bonaparte, decreed the formation of an 
army of England on the shores of the Channel and 
named him its commander. After arranging the 
payment and supply of the army of Italy, the transfer 
of troops to the army of England, and exchanging at 
Rastadt the ratification of the treaty of Campo 
Formio, Bonaparte reached Paris on 5th December. 
His was now the dominating influence with the 
Directory, who on 11th December called upon the 
Minister of Marine for a report upon the French 
navy. The Minister replied that the ships of the 
line which could be prepared for sea, if funds were 
available, numbered at Brest, 34; Lorient, 2; 
Rochefort, 1; Toulon, 5; and at Corfu, under 
Contre-Amiral Brueys, 6 French, besides 9 Venetian 
ships. On 13th December the Directory issued 
orders to complete the French ships for sea, and to 
concentrate them at Brest ready to sail on 20th April, 
1798. On the following day Bonaparte and the 
Minister of Marine agreed upon a general plan of 
operations to concentrate. 

To complete the equipment of the above French 
ships it was estimated that the naval budget must be 
increased from 80 to 120 million francs. No such 
sum as 40 millions was available. Money was very 
scarce, owing to the ruined state of the French 
finances and the increased charges due to the return 
to France of armies which had been living on the’ 
countries overrun. The Directory tried to raise a 
loan, which met with little success, and had recourse 
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to other measures. Exactions levied in Rome; 
which was occupied in February, 1798, and in 
Switzerland, when Berne? was occupied in March, 
afforded some relief, but did not go far. 

Meanwhile the organization of the army proceeded | 
and the preparation of the transporting flotilla began. 
On 8th February Bonaparte left Paris to examine the 
local resources and facilities at Boulogne and ports 
to the eastward, while Generals Desaix and Kleber 
went to other ports for the same purpose. On the 
12th the Directory ordered Brueys, whose squadron 
was threatened with starvation owing to want of 
money and provisions, to proceed from Corfu to 
Toulon instead of Brest. On his own initiative he 
sailed on the 24th, and reached Toulon on 2nd April? 
The plan of concentration at Brest had failed. On 
the 21st Bonaparte returned to Paris and, after con- 
ferring with Desaix and Kleber, reported two days 
later to the Directory * that, whatever may be her 
efforts, several years will elapse before France 
attains superiority at sea; that to make a descent 


+“ L’honneur de prendre Rome vous est réservé .. . Faites 
vous rendre compte de la situation de nos finances en Italie ; mettez-y 
un peu d’ ordre, et faites argent de tout, afin de pouvoir sustenter 
votre armée.’’ Bonaparte 4 Berthier, 11th Jan. 1798. 

‘Je ferai en sorte que notre vengeance soit sans tache, c’est-a- 
dire sans pillage. . . . Vous n’avez pas.observé qu’en m’envoyant 
& Rome, vous me nommiez le trésorier de I’ expédition d’Angleterre ; 
je tacherai de bien remplirlacaisse.’’ Berthier 4 Bonaparte, 19th Jan. 


2** Extrait du bordereau des fonds existants dans les caisses du 
Canton de Berne. 


Il restait, le 16 germinal (5th April) - - 4,130,038 f. 
Expédié le 18 pour l’armée d’Angleterre - 3,000,000 f. 
Reste le 18 - a) at 30,090 t) * 


L’expédition de l’Egypie, vol. 1b 0. 2 56. Jonquiere. 
$ Jonquiére, vol. i. pp. 141, 142, 260. 4,The same, p. 172. 
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on England without being master of the sea is a very 
bold and most difficult operation ; that if it is poss- 
ible, it will only be so by making the passage by 
surprise. The report dwells upon the backwardness 
of the naval preparations, and declares that the 
expedition to England appears not to be possible 
until next year? 

After setting out in detail the action possible 
under the circumstances, the report concludes by 
asserting that if that recommended cannot be 
promptly taken, or if the money required is not 
available, the expedition must be abandoned in 
reality and continued only in appearance. In that 
case France must either turn her whole attention 
and resources towards the Rhine, and try to occupy 
Hanover and Hamburg; or send an expedition to 
the East to threaten the trade of the Indies. If none 
of these operations is feasible, the only alternative 
is to make peace with England.’ In effect, Bona- 


1“ Quelques efforts que nous fassions, nous n’acquerrons pas 
d’ici 4 plusieurs années la supériorité des mers. Opérer une descente 
en Angleterre, sans étre maitre de la mer, est l’opération la plus 
hardie et la plus difficile qui ait été faite. — 

‘“‘ Si elle est possible, c’est en surprenant le passage. . . .”’ Jon- 
quiére, vol. i, p. 172. 

2“ L’expédition d’Angleterre ne parrait donc étre possible que 
s’année prochaine; et alors il est probable que les embarras qui 
surviendront sur le continent s’y opposeront. Le vrai moment de 
le préparer a cette expédition est perdu peutétre pour toujours.” 
The same, p. 173. 

3“ S’il n’est pas possible de se procurer exactement l’argent 
demandé par le présent mémoire, ou si, vu l’organisation actuelle 
de notre marine, l’on ne pense pas qu’il soit possible d’obtenir cette 
promptitude dans l’exécution que les circonstances exigent, il faut 
alors véellement renoncer @ tout expédition d’Angleterre, se con- 
tenter de s’entenir aux apparences et fixer toute son attention comme 
tous ses moyens sur le Rhin, afin d’essayer d’enlever le Hanovre et 
Hamburg 4 l’Angleterre. L’on sent bien que pour parvenir a ]’un 
et l’autre de ces buts, il ne faudrait pas avoir une armée nombreuse 
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parte recognized that in the time at his disposal it 
was impossible to destroy the armed forces of 
England. He fell back on an attempt to weaken 
them by striking at her resources, that is to say, her 
trade, by shutting it out from the Continent, the 
original French plan,! or by stopping it with the 
Fast, an addition to it. To shut out British trade 
from the Continent was already the policy of the 
Directory, who extended it on 4th January, 1798, by 
giving orders to seize all English merchandise in 
France; on the 18th, by securing the passage into 
law that every vessel found at sea, having on board 
English merchandise as her cargo, shall be declared 
lawful prize, whosoever shall be the owner of this 
merchandise ;7. on the 29th, by issuing orders to 
form an army on the Spanish frontier ready to 
occupy Portugal, if circumstances required, in order 
not only to shut out British trade from that country, 
but to seize the British naval base inthe Tagus. The 
reader is to note that on 10th August, 1797, was 
signed a treaty between France and Portugal which, 
if ratified, would have prevented the use of the Tagus 
by the British fleet. Portugal did not ratify it. On 


éloignée de l’Allemagne. Ou bien faire une expédition dans le 
Levant qui menacat le commerce des Indes. 

“Et si aucune de ces trois opérations n’est faisable, je ne-vois 
plus d’autre moyen que de conclure la paix avec l’Angleterre. Je 
me persuade qu’ils accepteraient aujourd’hui les propositions 
auxquelles Malmesbury n’avait pas voulu adhérer. 

‘“‘ Dans ce cas nous pouvions tirer de plus grands avantages de nos 
négotiations de Rastadt. | 

“Si la paix avec l’Angleterre survenait pendant la durée du 
Congrés, l’on se trouverait tout naturellement en position d’exiger 
beaucoup d’autres choses de l’empire germanique.’’ Jonquiére, 
vol. i. p. 175. 

* Pi t3zai 2 Jonquiére, vol. i. p. 85. 
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26th October the Directory annulled it, and on 
Ist November broke off relations with Portugal. 

The proposed attack in the East revived a French 
idea of long standing, which had been advocated 
by Bonaparte during his Italian campaign and 
strengthened recently by a report on the conquest of 
Egypt, dated 13th February, 1798, from M. Talley- 
rand to the Directory. During the ten days following 
the presentation of his report Bonaparte persuaded 
the Directory to abandon the descent on England for 
the time being and to convert it into a mere threat or 
diversion. On 5th March he submitted a detailed 
note on the conquest of Egypt to the Directory, who 
accepted it and issued the orders required to give it 
effect. 

The preparations of the expedition do not concern 
us. It is sufficient to say that Bonaparte reached 
Toulon on oth May. The expedition was ready to 
sail four days later. His instructions, in brief, dated 
12th April, were to take possession of Egypt; to 
drive the English out of their possessions in the East ; 
to cut through the Isthmus of Suez, and to take steps 
to assure the exclusive possession of the Red Sea to 
France.t He was further instructed to take posses- 
sion of Malta, but only if he judged it possible to do 
so without compromising the success of the other 
operations with which he was charged. Thus, ina 


1‘ Le général en chef de l’armée d’Orient dirigera sur l’Egypte les 
forces de terre et de mer . . . et il s’emparera de ce pays. 

“Tl chassera les Anglais de toutes les possessions de 1l’Orient 
ot il pourra arriver, et ‘notamment il détruira tous leurs comptoirs 
sur la Mer Rouge. 

‘Tl fera couper l’isthme de Suez, et il prendra toutes les mesures 
nécessaires pour assurer la libre et exclusive possession de la Mer 
Rouge a la République Frangaise.” Jonquiére, vol. i. p. 3. 
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war with England. he was about to pursue not a 
military aim, the destruction of her armed forces, 
but a political object, the conquest of territory. He 
was by force of circumstances about to sin against 
the military light. He seems to have been conscious 
of this, since on 13th April he submitted to the 
Directory a note on the war with England. 

In that note he proposed to have ready by Sep- 
tember, 1798, a fleet of 35 ships of the line at Brest 
and a flotilla of 400 small transports at Dunkirk, 
besides a Dutch fleet of 12 ships of the line at the 
Texel ; also after the expedition to Egypt to transfer 
14 ships of the line from the Mediterranean to Brest. 
The fleet at that port would thus be raised to 50 sail 
of the line in the course of September-November. It 
should then be possible to land 40,000 men on any 
desired point in England, avoiding a battle at sea 
if the enemy were stronger, while 40,000 others 
threatened to start from Boulogne, and the Dutch 
squadron with 10,000 men threatened to land in 
Scotland. In this way the invasion of England 
would be almost certain in October-December.’ 

The note goes on to point out that the expedition 

1 Jonquiére, vol. i. p. 350. 

2** J] serait possible alors de transporter 40,000 hommes sur le 
point d’Angleterre que l’on voudrait, en évitant méme un combat 
naval si l’ennemi était plus fort, dans le temps que 40,000 hommes 
menaceraient departir sur les quatre cents chaloupes et autant de 
bateaux pécheurs de Boulogne, que l’escadre hollandaise de 10,000 
hommes de transport menaceraient de se porteren Ecosse. Exécutée 
de cette maniére, et dans les mois de brumaire et frimaire, l’invasion 
en Angleterre serait presque certaine. L’Angleterre s’épuiserait par 
un effort immense et qui ne la garantirait pas de notre invasion.” 
Jonquiére, vol. i. p. 351. 

Cp. also a memorandum written about this time and attributed 


to Sir Hugh Palliser, in which this plan of Bonaparte is foretold. 
Spencer Papers, vol. ii. p. 278. 
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to Egypt would oblige England to detach six ships 
of the line to the East Indies. She would be obliged 
to have 22 to 25 ships at the entrance to the Mediter- 
ranean, 60 before Brest, 12 before the Texel, or 103 
in all, without counting those already on the coast of 
America and in the East Indies, or 10 or 12 ships of 
fifty guns to watch the force in Boulogne. As a 
matter of fact, in April, 1798, out of 104 ships of the 
line in commission, only 58* were available for 
service in European waters outside the North Sea, 
of which 24 were with St. Vincent off Cadiz. But 
four were under repair and could be manned when 
ready, and eight more were expected to be ready in 
about three months, but no crews were available to 
man them.? If no detachments were made, the 
number available against the fleet at Brest was 34, 
and might shortly be 38. 

Bonaparte was still intent on a descent on England. 
Was there not some truth in the proclamation to his 
army before sailing, in which he told them: ‘“ Vous 
étes une des ailes de l’armée d’Angleterre.’’ The 
question arises, Did he realize that the British armed 
forces on sea and land had been misused in the past ? 
and was he encouraged by that fact ? Is it not pro- 
bable that he was aware that Howe had been old 
and past work; that Hotham in the Mediterranean 
and Bridport off Isle Groix had failed; that the 
British navy had been driven out of the Mediter- 
ranean; that the Hoche expedition had not been 

1 Twenty-five seem to have been in America, West Indies, Cape 
and East Indies, and 21 on other-service, including the North Sea. 

2 Spencer to Grenville, 6th April. Spencer Papers, vol. ii. p. 436. 
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intercepted ; that the fleet had mutinied? Is it 
possible he inferred that the spirit of attack was 
absent, and that in view of a threatened descent a 
large fleet might be kept at home awaiting attack, as 
suggested in his note quoted above, while he con- 
ducted his expedition to Egypt ? We do not know, 
but may recognize that the inference was a fair one 
from the facts, if he knew them, especially as Nelson 
had not yet risen to his full stature. Doubtless 
Bonaparte was impelled by political motives, arising 
out of the internal situation in France, to advocate 
an excentric operation with a political object in view, 
but it is suggested that on its military side it may 
have appeared at the time to be not so hazardous as 
it really was. 

We can now turn to the steps taken by England to 
frustrate the proposed descent. In November, 1797, 
Dundas proposed that light squadrons with divisions 
of troops attached should be stationed at various 


ports. ‘‘ Considered as part of a defensive system, 
it would be the duty of those . .. squadrons to 
defend the Channel and the coast... The advan- 


tages of this system would be to enable you to strike 
sudden and severe blows whenever they could be 
undertaken with a prospect of success, such as 
burning the enemy’s shipping and flat boats, destroy- 
ing their arsenals, magazines and towns, and laying 
them under contribution if it should be thought 
proper.’’! 

Is it not evident that Dundas was thinking of 
making England secure and destroying enemy 

1 Spencer Papers, vol. li. p. 233. 
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resources and towns rather than of destroying enemy 
armed ships? The political object and secondary 
military aims were uppermost in his mind; the 
primary military aim was kept in the background. 
In other words, the blows contemplated cannot be 
looked upon as severe. 

In February, 1798, Spencer submitted a paper! of 
‘* Ideas for the Channel the ensuing season,’’ based 
on the suggestions of Dundas. He proposed to 
station squadrons, with an attached land force on 
shore, at the Downs, St. Helens and Portland Road 
as their principal rendezvous; to instruct them 
occasionally to stretch over to the French coast for 
the purpose of observing what was going on there, 
and to attack and destroy any armament either on 
the French coast, when if necessary a land force was 
to assist, or on its passage to the English coast. We 
are to note that the only British combined raid under- 
taken during the year 1798 was that on Ostend in 
May, when the canal locks at that place were 
destroyed, but the general with the landing force, 
after suffering much loss, was compelled to surrender. 
Furthermore, the military aim eventually accepted, 
in 1800-1 and 1803-14, was not occasionally but 
continually to press into the French coast to stop 
their coastwise trade and to attack their flotillas when 
they passed to their ports of assembly or attempted 
to issue from them, and occasionally to shell them at 
their anchorages. 

The combined attempt on Ferrol in August, 1800, 
which failed, as also the expedition to Copenhagen 

1 Spencer Papers, vol. iii. p. 299. 
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in August, 1807, which succeeded, represented an 
advance in military thought, since they were intended 
to achieve a primary military aim, the destruction or 
capture of enemy, actual or possible, armed ships.1 

Spencer further proposed to continue Sir Edward 
Pellew’s squadron at and about Scilly and the Land’s 
End, with orders occasionally to stretch over to 
Ushant. As a matter of fact, Pellew had been 
instructed on 28th November that the ships under 
his orders should be employed for the protection of 
‘the islands of Scilly and for preventing an enemy 
effecting a landing; also that they were not to pro- 
ceed more than twenty leagues from the islands or 
to be absent more than eight days. 

Spencer continues :—‘‘ The Channel fleet, con- 
sisting of about 20 sail of the line and 10 frigates with 
sloops in proportion, to watch Brest in rotation, and 
detach cruising frigates into the Bay; repairing 
occasionally either to Scilly or Tor Bay (according 
to circumstances) or when necessary to Spithead or 
Cawsand Bay.” 

We are now to trace a change in British strategy 
at sea. During the first quarter of the year 1798 the 
French force in Brest had been watched inter- 
-mittently by detached cruisers, except during 
a few days in February when Vice-Admiral 
Thompson with eight sail of the line was off 
the port. On 30th March® Sir Roger Curtis with 
four sail of the line was directed to proceed 


1 Cp. Japanese at Port Arthur in 1904. 

2R.O. Adm. 2/1352. Cp. the action taken to cover the Shetlands 
during the late war. Naval Operations, vol. i. pp. 31, 33. 

3 Adm. to Bridport. R.O. Adm. 2/1099. 
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off Brest, thence off Cape Clear to cruise for 
ten days for the protection of the home-coming 
Jamaica convoy, then to call off the River Shannon 
and return to Cawsand Bay. On 5th April Curtis 
was directed not to proceed off Brest, but direct to 
the coast of Ireland.t| On 7th April Vice-Admiral 
Kingsmill at Cork was instructed that Curtis had 
been directed to proceed off Cork to follow his 
orders ; to reinforce him with the five sail of the line 
already on the Irish station, and to employ the whole 
force to defeat the designs of the enemy who were 
meditating a descent upon Ireland. At the expira- 
tion of fourteen days from the date of Curtis’s 
arrival, unless. information was received that the 
enemy was likely to carry his designs into immediate 
execution, he was to send him with four of the line 
to Cawsand Bay. Curtis left Cawsand Bay on 
goth April, was off Cork two days later, and thence 
proceeded off Cape Clear.® 

On goth April* Bridport was instructed to repair 
with ten sail of the line off Brest. If the enemy fleet 
has sailed, to proceed (unless information of some 
other destination is received) in quest of them to the 
coast of Ireland, to take Curtis under his orders, and 
to do his best to take or destroy the enemy. 

If the enemy is still in port, and the number of his 
ships in a forward state makes it necessary, to order 
the Glory or Saturn or both to join from Cawsand 
Bay. 

‘“In the event of the enemy putting to sea and 


1R.O. Adm. 2/1099. 2 The same. 
3 R.O. Adm. 2/615. *R.O. Adm. 2/1099. 
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Your Lordship coming up with them, you are to use 
your best endeavour to destroy the transports in com- 
pany with them before you attack their ships of war. 

‘* Whenever the wind shall appear to be settled in 
any point so as not to admit of the enemy’s ships 
putting to sea, Your Lordship is at liberty to repair 


with the squadron ...to Tor Bay... leaving, 
however, a sufficient number of frigates off Brest to 
watch the enemy ... and returning again to your 


station off Brest as soon as the wind shall change so 
as to enable the enemy ships to put to sea.”’ 

The order to destroy the transports before attack- 
‘ing the ships of war seems to be open to question. 
Much must always depend upon circumstances; but 
we are to observe that if the escorting ships of war 
are destroyed or disabled, the expedition will pro- 
bably be broken up, the transports will disperse and 
can be dealt with by the frigates and small armed 
craft. Furthermore, French ships of war usually 
carried a considerable number of troops, including 
the generals and the staff. The order is an example 
of the military aim being deflected by the political 
object.} 

The order to use Tor Bay as the base and to return 
thence off Brest when the S.W. gales veered to the 
northward reflects the growing tendency to make 
the watch more continuous and to adopt the Middle- 
ton strategy. But the need to leave Tor Bay as soon 
as the south-westerly gales veered to N.N.W. in time 
to anticipate the departure of the French was not yet 
understood. 

1Cp. Spencer Papers, vol. v. p. 249. 
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On 12th April Bridport left Spithead. His rendez- 


vous was “as near to Ushant and the port of Brest 
as wind and weather will permit.’’ On the 15th 
Bridport and Kingsmill were warned that the enemy 
was expected to sail from Brest the first favourable 
opportunity after the middle of the month. Bridport 
was directed to hasten off Brest, and Kingsmill to 
send Curtis with nine of the line to cruise off Cape 
Clear for the purpose of frustrating the enemy 
designs." 

The ships of the line ready for sea at Brest, accord- 
ing to British reports from the watching squadron,’ 
confirmed by those of the French since published,* 
numbered 8 to 9 in April, 12 to 13 in May, 14 to 15 in 
June, 15 in August. During the same period the 
Channel fleet under Bridport was gradually increased 
until on 29th July it numbered 24 sail of the line,’ of 
which 5 were in Tor Bay and 15 off Brest, which was 
continually but not closely watched. 

The Brest squadron was not the only threat to 
neutralize the British navy and keep it in home 
waters. The unsettled state of Ireland was a con- 
stant source of anxiety to the Government, especially 
aS a rising occurred between May and July. The 
French Directory sought to take advantage of the Irish 
unrest. Between May and October five French raiding 
expeditions were prepared, but only four put to sea. 
The first from Rochefort in August succeeded in land- 
ing General Humbert with a small force in Ireland, 
where the whole was captured, and in returning to 


1R.O, Adm, 2/1353. 2 R.O, Adm, 1/109, 1/1To. 
® Desbriére, i. 302-5. 4R.O. Adm. 1/109, 1/110. 
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Rochefort unmolested. The second from Brest in 
September under Commodore Bompart was inter- 
cepted, brought to action, and seven out of the nine 
ships were captured. The other two returned to port 
without effecting anything. Such being the position 
in home waters outside the North Sea, the Admiralty 
on the 2nd May ordered Curtis with eight sail of the 
line to leave the coast of Ireland and join St. Vincent 
off Cadiz How did that come about ? 

The treaty of Campo Formio did not introduce a 
lasting peace, but was the prelude to wars lasting 
until 1815. In that treaty Bonaparte turned against 
Europe the policy of territorial indemnities, initiated 
by the First Coalition, and pushed it to the benefit of 
France? Austria recognized in Northern Italy the 
French Cisalpine Republic, and agreed to destroy 
the independence of Venice, to accept the larger part 
of Venetian territory in exchange for the Austrian 
Netherlands, and to the annexation of the Ionian 
Islands by France. Furthermore, she accepted a 
congress at Rastadt for the settlement of Germany, 
and the Rhine as a frontier for France on the under- 
standing that the Emperor received a territorial 
indemnity in Germany. Since Prussia at Basle in 
April, 1795, had already accepted the Rhine as the 
frontier of France on the same understanding, Great 
Britain was left alone to uphold adherence to the 
policy of the ‘* former limits.’’® 

The result of the treaty of Campo Formio was that 
every recognized government in Italy and Germany 
was threatened and felt insecure. The occupation 

1R.O, Adm. 2/1353. * Sorel, part v. p.257. * Cp. p. 133 above. 
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and plunder of Rome and Switzerland fanned the 
flame of anger and discontent. The trend of events 
was preparing the way for a second coalition against 
France. In March, 1798, Naples, menaced by the 
presence of the French in Rome, appealed to Vienna, 
pointed out her alarm, and urged the Emperor to 
declare his intentions... Austria asked the Czar to 
mediate in German affairs, and sounded Great 
Britain to ascertain whether financial help was to be 
expected, and whether a British fleet would be sent 
into the Mediterranean.? Pitt wished to form a 
second coalition against France, and, to promote that 
object, determined to send a fleet into the Mediter- 
ranean, but held back financial help until Austria 
agreed to carry out her previous financial engage- 
ments and to explain her attitude towards France. 
That a French armament was preparing at Toulon, 
Genoa and other ports was known in London early 
in April. Its military aim was thought to be either 
an attack on Naples or Sicily, or the conveyance of 
an army to some part of the coast of Spain for the 
purpose of marching towards Portugal, or to pass 
through the Straits with a view to proceeding to 
Ireland. This appreciation was not known to be 
wrong until 10th May, when a despatch dated 21st 
April® arrived from Sir M. Eden,* in which he 
reported on the authority of Count Cobentzl and the 
French minister at Rastadt, confirmed from other 
sources, that Bonaparte had passed through Lyons 
to take command of the expedition, and that its 


ROAD UP os 5 As 2 The same. 
5 The same. *F.Q,. Austria, 51. 
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destination was Egypt, with a view to an attack on 
British power in India. 

The problem now presented to the British Cabinet 
for solution may be thus stated :—The political 
objects were to bring about an European coalition 
against France, and to provide security not only for 
Naples, Portugal and Ireland, but for Great Britain 
and every British interest. The formation of a 
coalition might be materially helped, and security 
was only to be attained, by destroying or neutralizing 
the enemy armed forces. In the North Sea the Dutch 
fleet had been defeated off Camperdown in October, 
1797, with a loss of 9 out of 15 ships of the line. 
Outside that sea the French fleet at Brest, the Spanish 
fleet at Cadiz, and the French armament preparing 
at Toulon and adjacent ports were the principal 
forces threatening that security. As has been seen, 
34 ships of the line were at Brest, but it was known 
in April that only eight or nine were ready for sea, 
and although Spencer then thought that 30 were 
likely to be ready in June,’ as a matter of fact only 
I5 were ready in August.2. As late as April, 1799, 
Bruix put to sea with only 25, although the Directory 
had made strenuous efforts to strengthen his force, 
as they wished to counteract the results of the defeat 
off the Nile on Ist August. The Spanish fleet at 
Cadiz numbered 18 or I9 ships ready for sea out of 
about 30 in the port. Furthermore, Jervis with 15 
had defeated 27 Spanish ships in February, 1797, and 
there was no reason to suppose that since then their 
enforced stay in harbour had made them more 


1 Spencer Papers, vi. 322. 2 Cp. p. 174 above. 
C.S.W. M 
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efficient. The French armament at Toulon included 
13 ships of the line. 

As has been seen,’ there were at home in April 
34, gradually rising to 38, British ships of the line, 
besides about 21 employed on secondary services 
and in the North Sea, while St. Vincent had 24 to 
watch the Spanish fleet at Cadiz. 

It was under such conditions that on 20th April? 
Sir Morton Eden was directed to inform the Austrian 
Government that H.M. had determined to send a 
fleet into the Mediterranean “‘ of such strength as 
shall be judged sufficient to cope with the enemy 
forces in those seas.’’ On the same date® Sir 
William Hamilton was instructed to inform the 
Government of Naples that H.M. had determined to 
send a fleet into the Mediterranean “ for the protec- 
tion of Naples as soon as it is possible for it to be 
brought forward without detriment to the indispens- 
able objects of H.M. naval service or imminent 
hazard to the safety of his dominions.’’ Further, he 
was to assure the Government that “‘ a fleet sufficient 
for all purposes of protection and assistance will sail 
for the Mediterranean from this country with the 
first fair wind after the beginning of June.” 

Both at Vienna and at Naples it was to be explained | 
that the first and indispensable duty of the British 
naval administration was to provide a system of 
defence sufficient to meet all attempts to invade 
Great Britain and Ireland, and that the next service 
in point of importance was to lock up the Spanish 
fleet in the port of Cadiz. The reader will note that 

1 PO T6e above; “7 R.O.,. BOs go, *R.0O;, P.O. er, 
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in the forefront of the one was a political object and 
of the other a military aim. Furthermore, as an 
indispensable condition of the squadron remaining 
in the Mediterranean, the free and immediate admis- 
sion of H.M. ships into Austrian and Neapolitan 
ports was demanded, together with the fullest liberty 
to obtain supplies of all kinds. 

On 28th April it was known in London that the 
French ambassador had already left Vienna, and it 
was decided ‘‘to give immediate orders to Lord 
St. Vincent not to lose a moment in sending into the 
Mediterranean a sufficient’ force to keep in check the 
fleet of the enemy in that sea... .”} 

The question was, Whence was this force to be 
drawn ? On 29th April a private letter from Spencer 
to St. Vincent explained the political need to send a 
squadron into the Mediterranean. An official letter ? 
warned him to prepare to carry the intention into 
execution, and left him to decide whether he 
should pass the Straits with his whole force or send 
a detachment of nine or ten ships while he watched 
off Cadiz with the remainder, observing that a 
reinforcement of three or four ships was promised 
immediately, and about the same number in about 
a month later. 


1F.O. to Sir M. Eden. 


one My Lords have judged expedient that I should apprize 
Your L’ship that orders will be despatched to you in the course of a 
very few days for sending into the Mediterranean a force which may 
be competent either to defeat, or at least to delay, the departure 
of the above armament, in order that Your L’ship may make the 
necessary arrangements for carrying their instructions to you into 
execution, the moment of their arrival. 

““The force to be despatched on this service ought, as their Lord- 
ships conceive, to consist of 9 or Io sail of the line, meaning never- 
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On 2nd May! wiser counsels prevailed. Sir 
Roger Curtis with eight sail of the line was ordered 
forthwith to join St. Vincent, who on being reinforced 


theless to leave to Your L’ship to determine whether the above 
mentioned object can best be attained by making a detachment 
from your fleet or by proceeding yourself with your whole force 
through the Straits, whichever you shall on due consideration think 
to be most advisable. 

**In your determination on this point Your L’ship will however 
understand that it is Their Lordships’ wish to enable you, if possible, 
to continue to execute the important service of watching the Spanish 
fleet at Cadiz, and it will be for you to judge how far it may be safe 
for you to remain with the rest of the fleet on that service. Witha 
view to render Your Lordship the more equal to that undertaking 
a reinforcement of 3 or 4 ships of the line will be sent to you immedi- 
ately from hence and about the same number in about a month after 
the sailing of the former; and unless information shall be received 
from you previously to you sailing, which may alter their destina- 
tion, they will be ordered to rendezvous in the Tagus, and wait 
there until they shall receive instructions from you. Butin the event 
of your proceeding with your whole force into the Mediterranean 
Your L’ship will be directed to send orders to the Commanders of 
the said ships to return without loss of time to England. 

‘“‘If Your L’ship shall determine to detach into the Mediterranean, 
your object will be to watch the Spanish fleet in Cadiz with the re- 
mainder of your Fleet with a view to following them either into the 
Mediterranean or to the Northward, as they may appear to be 
destined, if from the extent of their force it should not be judged 
advisable to attack them... .’’ Adm. to St. Vincent, 29th April. 
R.O. Adm. 2/1353. 


1««The present state of affairs rendering it absolutely necessary 
that the fleet and armament fitting out at Toulon should be pre- 
vented from accomplishing its object, which from the information 
received appears either to be an attack upon Naples and Sicily, or 
the conveyance of an army to some part of the coast of Spain for 
the purpose of marching towards Portugal, or to pass through the 
Straits with a view to proceeding to Ireland; and having in conse- 
quence thereof ordered Rear-Admiral Sir R. Curtis with [8 ships of - 
the line] to proceed forthwith and join Your Lordship. . . . Having 
been joined by the Rear-Admiral and the ships above mentioned 
Your Lordship is to lose no time in detaching from your fleet a 
squadron consisting of 12 sail of the line and a competent number 
of frigates under the command of some discrete Flag Officer into the 
Mediterranean with instructions to him to proceed in quest of the 
said armament and on falling in with it, or any force belonging to 
the enemy, to take and destroy it. 

‘“‘Your L’ship is to direct the commanding officer of the above 
mentioned squadron to remain upon this service as long as the 
provisions of the said squadron will last, or as long as he may be 
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was instructed to detach a squadron of 12 sail of the 
line into the Mediterranean. 

It is evident that there was a difference of opinion. 
On the one side were those who placed the political 
object, security, in the forefront, as, for example, 
Rear-Admiral William Young, Junior Sea Lord of 
the Admiralty, who wrote! :—‘'. . . We are exposed 
to no great improbability of absolute destruction [if] 
Curtis with 8 sail of the line is sent away that 
the expedition from Toulon may be _ prevented 
from succeeding in whatever it may attempt... .” 
Again, “‘ if we keep in England only as many ships 
as may be thought sufficient to meet and fight the 
combined fleet of the enemy, where shall we find 
ships for the Downs, for St. Helens, or for any other 
points which it may be thought necessary to defend ? 
With such a number only, must we not leave the 
whole of our coast defenceless whenever the fleet 
puts to sea ?”’ 

Compare also Lord Spencer in the extract given 
below. If Bonaparte counted on the spirit of attack 
being absent in the British navy, was he altogether 
wrong P 

On the other side, it is doubtful whether the 
military meaning of the movement was_ fully 


enabled to obtain supplies from any of the ports in the Mediterranean; 
and when from want of provisions or any other circumstance he 
shall be no longer able to remain within the Straits, to lose no time 
in rejoining you. 

“ After making the detachment above mentioned your L’ship is to 
continue yourself with the rest of your fleet on your station in 
execution of the important service committed to your care... .” 
Adm. to St. V., 2nd May, ’98. R.O. 2/1353. 


1 Spencer Papers, vol. ii. p. 230 
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appreciated. The importance of destroying the 
French armament was neither emphasized nor placed 
in the forefront. No one seemed to understand that 
to destroy the fleet with Bonaparte was to go a long 
way to make Ireland secure. It was the political 
object that was dwelt upon. Thus, Spencer, writing 
to St. Vincent on Ist May,? speaks of ‘‘ the two 
objects which in the present circumstances of Europe 
it is so necessary we should, if possible, accom- 
plish, viz. to frustrate the attempts of the French in 
the Mediterranean and to keep the Spaniards in 
check at the same time. The mode in which,... 
we had proposed to enable you to do this appeared 
to be liable to some objections which the measure 
now taken will not be exposed to; and though by 
making this large detachment at this moment from 
our home force we expose ourselves to a considerable 
degree, yet all things considered, it has been judged 
better for the King’s service to incur this risk than 
to fail in the very important objects which may be 
obtained by the appearance at this time of a strong 
squadron in the Mediterranean. . . .”’ 

What was the risk P As has been seen 26, rising 
to 30, ships of the line, besides 21 others on secondary 
services and in the North Sea, were left at home to 
deal with a weaker French force at Brest, while 
St. Vincent was so certain of his ability to cope with 
the Spaniards that he gave Nelson 13, instead of 12, 
ships of the line and a 50-gun ship, keeping only Ig 
with himself. The reader will note that the argu- 
ments to detain Curtis at home during the French 

1 Spencer Papers, vol. it. p. 444. 
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war, to keep an unduly large army in England during 
the German war, and to create an air force for defence 
instead of attack in future wars, spring in each case 
from the doctrine which attaches more importance 
to the political object than to the military aim. 

Another important point is to be noted. On 2Ist 
May St. Vincent issued to Nelson orders which 
read : 

‘‘In pursuance of instructions ... to employ a 
squadron of H.M. ships within the Mediterranean 

. (copies of which are enclosed and of other 
papers necessary for your guidance) in conformity 
thereto, I do authorise and require you... to 
proceed .... in quest of the armament preparing 
by the enemy at Toulon and Genoa, the object 
whereof appears to be, either an attack upon Naples 
and Sicily, the conveyance of an Army to some part 
of the coast of Spain, for the purpose of marching 
towards Portugal, or to pass through the Straits with 
a view of proceeding to Ireland. On falling in with 
the said armament or any part thereof you are to use 
your utmost endeavours to take, sink, burn or 
destroy it... .”’ 

Furthermore, he was instructed: ‘To expect 
favourable neutrality from Tuscany and the Two 
Sicilies. In any event, you are to exact supplies 
... from the territories of the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, the King of the Two Sicilies, the Ottoman 
territory, Malta, and ci-devant Venetian dominions 
now belonging to the Emperor of Germany.” He 
was also informed that Algiers, Tunis and Tripoli 
were well disposed towards Great Britain. 
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The reader is to note that the probable military 
aim of the enemy armament and the military action 
to be taken by Nelson are set forth, but not a word 
is said about the protection of Naples or about any 
other political object. Nelson’s military hands are 
left untrammelled on this point by his official in- 
structions. His single military aim was to destroy 
Bonaparte’s armament.! 

It was a great and far-reaching departure from the 
strategy of 1796, which concentrated a fleet in the 
West Indies to await attack and to make the West 
Indies secure, or from that which. governed the 
movements of the Channel fleet as late as 1799. 
For example, Admiralty to Bridport, 26th April, 
1799 :-—* 

‘Commanders of frigates watching Brest to be 
careful the fleet does not escape unperceived to the 
southward, for though the absolute necessity of 
protecting the coast of Ireland must make that the 
first object of your attention if the enemy should put 
to sea without having been seen by your cruisers, 
yet there is very great occasion to believe that the 
expedition * fitting out at Brest is intended against 
Poreuvale 220") 

Here is no single military aim to keep such a close 
watch that the enemy cannot put to sea without a 
battle, as was the practice of Cornwallis in 1803-5. 
On the contrary, the Admiral is enjoined to keep one 
eye looking behind him either on Ireland or Portugal. 

As is well known, Nelson destroyed the French 


*Cp. The Instructions to Ruijter, pp. 39, 40. 
*7R.O. Adm. 2/1354. ‘8 Bruix’s fleet. 
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fleet in Aboukir Bay on Ist August. The effects 
were wide and far-reaching. It was the long-delayed 
battle required to balance the victories of Bonaparte 
on land; it assured the supplies of the British fleet 
as those victories had provided for the wants of the 
French army ; it swallowed up and cancelled all the 
past efforts of Bonaparte to control the Mediter- 
ranean; it fatally impaired the chances of French 
success in Egypt and India; it made more secure 
every British oversea possession and interest, and 
materially helped towards the formation of the second 
European Coalition against France. But more than 
this, it reaffirmed the importance of the battle and 
the wisdom of the strategy which makes opportunities 
to attack whenever a favourable opportunity offers ; 
it confirmed the future ascendancy of the sea- military 
school who, under the guidance of St. Vincent, 
Cornwallis, Barham and Nelson, made certain the 
future defeat of Bonaparte and destroyed any chance 
of success he may have had if the political school had 
continued to conduct the war. Was Bonaparte more 
right than he knew when he turned his energies from 
the destruction of England to the conquest of Egypt, 
and wrote: ‘ Le vrai moment de se préparer a cette 
expedition [d’Angleterre] est perdu peutétre pour 
toujours.’ ? 
1Cp. p. 164 above. 


CHAPTER XV 


ON SOME POLITICAL AND MILITARY REACTIONS 
DURING THE LATE WAR 


THE great German war offers the latest examples of 
the reactions between the political object and the 
military aim. In that war, as has been already said,1 
two opposing political systems came into collision— 
the military autocratic depending upon force and the 
self-governing democratic resting upon moral suasion. 
The former was being gradually undermined by the 
latter.2 To secure itself the military autocratic 
directing mind, having no reply except force, brought 
on the war. With the connivance of Germany the 
first blow was struck by Austria, who declared war 
on Servia on 28th July with the thinly veiled political 
object of acquiring control and probably of ultimate 
conquest. This brought about mobilization by 
Russia, who had also, in the Balkans and on Con- 
stantinople, political designs which she wished to 
safeguard. On Ist August Germany declared war on 
Russia and joined Austria. Thus, the immediate 


AD ake 
2 “* Two principles were in sharp conflict: The maintenance of 
Austria as a conglomerate of various nationalities. . . and the rise 


of independent national States claiming their ethnic territories from 
Austria-Hungary.”’ Conrad von Hoetzendorf. 
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political object of these military autocratic powers 
was on the part of Austria and Germany the control 
or conquest of territory, and on that of Russia 
security against any such act. But on 3rd August 
Germany declared war on France, who was in alliance 
with Russia and at once joined her. On the following 
day, in order to attack France, Germany invaded 
Belgium, whose neutrality had been guaranteed by 
Great Britain, France, Russia, Prussia and Austria 
in the treaty of 19th April, 1839. This brought the 
British Empire to the side of France and Belgium 
on the same date and changed the political object of 
the coming war. The issue was no longer the 
control or conquest of territory but the independence 
of nations, the sanctity of treaties and the reign of 
law, upon which the security of civilization depends. 
Unfortunately, under the pressure of events Great 
Britain and France were later constrained to make 
political agreements with Russia and Italy based on 
territorial aggrandizement.t They agreed, as part 
of a victorious peace, early in March, 1915, to the 
annexation of Constantinople by Russia, and late 
in April to the Treaty of London, which accorded to 
Italy large territorial additions at the expense of 
Austria and of the Turkish Empire. Undoubtedly 
the armies of Russia and Italy were important 
material assets, but the bribes to support the reign 
of law and the security of civilization accepted by 
Russia and exacted by Italy lowered the moral weight 
of those powers. ‘The price had eventually to be paid 
not only by them but by Great Britain and France. 
Gd. p. Tit. 
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The British Empire, France and Russia, who may 
be called the Coalition, on the one side,! Germany 
and Austria, the Central Powers, on the other, were 
the principal antagonists. Russia and other nations 
went out of and came into the war on either side as 
the struggle swayed to and fro. 

The principal armed forces were the British navy 
at sea and the German army on land. Upon them 
mainly depended the issue of the war. On the one 
hand, if the British navy were destroyed, the sea- 
borne resources of the Coalition would be cut off, 
their armies would be weakened and their defeat 
prepared. The result would be probably a double 
decision by sea and land against them, and their 
loss of the war. On the other hand, so long as the 
British navy remained superior at sea, the destruc- 
tion of the German army would be equivalent to a 
double decision against the Central Powers and their 
loss of the war. As a matter of fact the war was 
ultimately won in this way. When the armies on the 
Western front were properly supplied with men, guns, 
munitions and instruments of war suited to the new 
conditions, and were properly used, the German 
armies were defeated and an armistice followed. 

The navy of Great Britain was stronger than that 
of Germany. Its superiority, when challenged at 
the battle of Jutland, was not impaired, and with the 
help of its Allied navies remained intact throughout 
the war. Nor did the German unrestricted sub- 
marine campaign impair British and Allied superiority, 


1 Japan entered the war on the side of the Coalition on 23rd 
August, 1914. 
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seeing that as soon as the convoy system was in- 
troduced and the Allied navies were supplied with 
weapons and instruments suited to the conditions, 
thus ensuring battle or threatening battle with the 
enemy submarines, the attack failed.t 

At the outbreak of the war the British army was so 
weak that for many months the weight of the Austro- 
German attack fell upon the armies of France and 
Russia. The German defeat on the Marne followed 
by the equilibrium established on the Western front 
gave time to the British Empire to raise and mobilize 
its armies and gradually to throw them into the 
war to make good the losses sustained by France 
and Russia. Ultimately it bore not only its full 
share of the war against the Central Powers and 
Bulgaria, but practically the whole weight of that 
against Turkey. 

The military aims of the Coalition at sea were to 
neutralize the main fleets of the Central Powers, to 
stop their seaborne trade, to destroy their oversea 
detachments of armed ships and to capture their 
oversea possessions. With the first-named two aims 
the exit from the Adriatic was watched and those 
from the North Sea were blocked by armed ships. 
The British Grand Fleet was based on Scapa Flow 
to close the Northern exit,? and not on the Forth, 
the most favourable position whence to issue and 
attack the German fleet, if opportunity offered. The 


' Fr, 66, 


2“ ith August . . . the British fleet had been largely occupied in 
boarding all merchant vessels sighted and in instituting as strict a 
blockade as possible.” The Grand Fleet, p.96, Jellicoe; World Crisis, 
xX. p. 146. 
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Southern exit was held by squadrons of small craft 
in the Narrow Seas and by a fleet in the Channel. 
Owing to the importance attached to German trade 
there was a tendency to attach more value to neu- 
tralizing the enemy fleet than to destroying it.’ 
Reference to the other aims has already been made 
in Chapter VIII. The military aim of the Central 
Powers was to weaken the navies of the Coalition by 
attrition. The fear of hazarding her position in the 
Baltic tended to make Germany hesitate to accept 
the risks of battle. 

The military aim of each side on land was to destroy 
the enemy armies. On the Western front five French 
armies, 1,070,000 strong, with the small British 
Expeditionary Force on their left, stretched from the 
Swiss frontier to Condé on the Scheldt. Facing 
them and the Belgian army were seven German 
armies, 1,440,000 strong, extended from Strasburg 
to the Dutch frontiers north of Liege. On the 
Eastern front to contain the Russian forces were 
250,000 Germans and the Austro-Hungarian armies. 

The German plan*® was to stand fast on their left 
wing, while their centre and right wheeled to the left 
on Thionville as a pivot, overran Belgium, driving 
the Belgium army away from Antwerp, swept through 
Northern France and turned the French left wing, 
the army on the extreme right passing west of and 
round Paris, which was to be invested. As soon as 
the investment was complete the French armies were 
to be pushed south-east and hemmed in against their 

1 CP. Pp, 44. 2 Der Krieg zur See, vol. iv. 
* Military Operations, vol. i. pp. 17, 444. Edmonds. 
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Eastern frontier and Switzerland. The plan was a 
purely military conception and ignored the political 
result of violating the neutrality of Belgium. | 

The French plan‘! was arranged to meet an attack 
either on their centre from the neighbourhood of 
Metz or on either wing through neutral territory. It 
failed to stop the first German onslaught for tactical 
reasons, principally lack of heavy guns, but was 
found in the sequel to be suitable to counter a wide 
envelopment through Belgium. 

On 4th August the Germans crossed the Belgian 
frontier. On the 17th their right wing was deployed 
on Belgian territory and the great wheel began. 
Three days later Brussels was occupied and the 
Belgian army withdrew into Antwerp, whence it 
threatened the German supplies and drew to watch 


cs it a force originally detailed to threaten the Channel 


ports. Meanwhile on 14th August the French right 
wing, 456,000 strong, advanced, but was met on the 
20th by the German left wing, 356,000 strong, await- 
ing attack in prepared. positions, and was forced to 
withdraw. The French eventually stabilized their » 
line within their own frontier. On 21st August the 
French centre, 361,000 strong, crossed the frontier 
between Longwy and Sedan, was met by the German 
armies IV. and V., 380,000 strong, and compelled to 
fall back. The results were equilibrium between the 
French centre and right and:the German centre and 
left. Furthermore, the German right wing, 580,000 
and army III., 180,000, were left free to deal with the 
Anglo-French left, 350,000. On the 22nd these two 
1 The same, p. 43. 
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wings were in contact near Charleroi and Mons. The 
Allies withdrew fighting, and their whole line west of 
Verdun wheeled backwards on that position as a 
pivot until the Marne was reached. 

During the withdrawal the French took steps to 
prepare a counter-stroke. Their left and centre were 
strengthened by reinforcements transferred from the 
right. At the same time the advancing Germans 
were weakened by the wide extension of their front, 
by heavy losses, and by large detachments to watch 
the Belgian army at Antwerp, to invest Namur, to 
resist the Russian invasion of East Prussia and to 
garrison captured towns. So much was this the 
case that the intention to invest Paris was abandoned 
on 30th August. On the following day the German 
army on the right moved south-east to pass east of 
that city, and at the same time the German left wing 
began a determined attack on the French right in the 
neighbourhood of Nancy. That attack was repulsed 
with heavy loss and culminated on 6th September, 
the very day on which the Allies began their counter- 
stroke on the Marne. As is well known, the Germans 
were defeated and withdrew to the Aisne, where they 
stood fast. Frontal attacks on either side failing to 
shake the line thus formed, the Allies began to envelop 
the exposed flank. The Germans countered. As a 
result the line was gradually extended to the north- 
ward, and on Ist October was near Lens, 50 miles in 
a straight line south from the mouth of the Yser and 
90 miles south-west from Antwerp, then being 
attacked and bombarded by heavy artillery. 

Since the war had already proved that existing 
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Belgian forts were useless against modern artillery, 
Antwerp depended upon a field army for its security. 
The Belgian field army, 80,000 strong, was too weak 
to act independently, and to be effective must be in 
contact with the main Allied line. Unless that were 
so, the Belgian army and any then possible small 
reinforcement sent to it would be eventually cut off 
and obliged to surrender, seeing that it would be 
impossible either to reinforce or to supply them with- 
out infringing Dutch neutrality or driving back the 
German right wing. On 2nd October King Albert 
and his advisers rightly conceived that the prolonged 
Allied line would be unable to reach Antwerp, and 
that the King and the field army, the most valuable 
military asset in the city, were in danger of being 
caught there. It was decided that both King and 
army should withdraw on the following day, in the 
hopes of being able to co-operate with the Anglo- 
French armies. Some days earlier General Joffre 
had asked that all available British troops should be 
sent to Dunkirk and Calais to act against the enemy’s 
communications and to interfere with his outflanking 
movements. The request was complied with. On 
3rd October the small number of those available— 
the Royal Marine Brigade and two of the hastily 
extemporized brigades of the Royal Naval Division 
—was deflected to Antwerp, and King Albert was 
persuaded to remain there with his field army. The 
British directing minds seem to have been more 
concerned with the security of Antwerp than with 
action against the German army, that is to say, with 


the political object rather than with the military aim. 
C.S.W. N 
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During the night of 6th-7th October the Belgian 
field army (less the 2nd Division), no further assist- 
ance from the Allies having appeared, withdrew to 
the west bank of the Scheldt, and on the 8th, under 
pressure of the attack, the remaining Belgian troops 
and the three British brigades evacuated the fortress. 
The Germans entered the city on the morrow. The 
Anglo-French troops told off to relieve Antwerp 
were too late. Only an advance guard reached 
Belgium. The British 7th Division landed at Zee- 
brugge on the 6th and 7th, the 3rd Cavalry Division 
at Ostend on the 8th; a French naval brigade, less 
than two thousand strong, reached Ghent on the 8th. 
They were in time only to cover the withdrawal of the 
Belgian army. 

The Belgian army took up a position behind the 
Yser with its left flank on the sea, where it formed the 
extreme left of the completed Allied line. The coast 
north of that river was occupied and strongly held 
by the Germans as a base whence to attack by sea. 
After a vigorous German attempt to break through 
and reach the Channel ports, which was repulsed 
with difficulty, the whole Western front was stabilized 
towards the end of November. The armies were 
there in equilibrium, as also were the fleets in the 
North Sea. But time was on the side of the Coali- 
tion, since the British army was growing stronger, 
and the British navy was available to stop German 
seaborne supplies. 

While the Germans were being defeated in France, 
the Austrians were defeated by the Servians, who 
repelled the invaders of their country, and by the 
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Russians, who overran Galicia. These reverses 
were to some extent balanced by the defeat of the 
Russians in East Prussia, but the net result was that 
the plans of the Central Powers on land broke down 
and a short war seemed no longer probable. On the 
one side, Germany was compelled to detach troops 
to ensure the security of East Prussia and to help 
Austria. On the other side, the Coalition was 
obliged to send forces to neutralize the armies of 
Turkey who entered the war on the side of the 
Central Powers at the end of October. Thus, on 
the Western front, the principal armies on both 
sides were weakened. The reader will remember 
that the issue of the war on land depended upon 
whether the German army could or could not be 
destroyed. 

When Turkey joined the Central Powers, the 
political objects of the Coalition were increased by 
the need to assure the security of Egypt and the Suez 
Canal, Caucasia and its oilfields, the Anglo-Persian 
oilfields, the supplies to and from Russia and other 
Black Sea ports. To attain these objects their 
military aims were increased by the need to destroy, 
or to neutralize and to weaken, the Turkish army, 
of which the war strength was upwards of 500,000 
men. 

The Turkish attack in Caucasia was defeated and 
their army nearly destroyed in the operations 
between November, 1914, and February, I915 ;? 
their advance against Egypt was driven back from 


1 Battles of Sari Kamish, 22nd December, 1914, and Andahan, 
4th February, 1915. 
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the Canal in February, 1915 ; that down the Euph- 
rates was forestalled by an army from India and 
defeated in November and December, 1914. But 
the Turkish army remained a formidable force and 
would be strengthened, if military supplies from the 
Central Powers were passed through Servia and 
Bulgaria to Turkey, as actually happened after 
Bulgaria joined the Central Powers and invaded 
Servia in October, 1915. Again, since Bulgaria was 
the dominating factor in the Balkans and King 
Ferdinand was known to lean towards the Central 
Powers, a further military aim of the Coalition was 
to neutralize the Bulgarian army, 300,000 men, by 
winning a military success which would keep it out 
of the war,! or bring it in on their side. 

The armies of Greece, Roumania, Bulgaria and 
Servia on the side of the Coalition would go far to 
neutralize that of Turkey. That combination proved 
to be impossible, seeing that Servia was already at 
war with and hard pressed by Austria, and Greece, 
unwilling to risk an attack upon herself by Bulgaria, 
was unable to give active support to Servia, a con- 
dition which France tried to impose on her on 4th 
March, if she co-operated with the Coalition. Further- 
more, Russia, forgetting that ultimately her own 
security depended upon the destruction of the enemy 
armies, refused on 3rd March to allow the Greek 
army to take part in the Dardanelles operations. 
The military aim was deflected by substituting the 
conquest of Constantinople for security as the 
political object. 


1 Dardanelles Commission, First Report, p. 19. 
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As soon as Turkey entered the war and a long war 
seemed probable, the resources available on either 
side became important, because the armed forces 
would be weakened if those resources failed. The 
Central Powers drew supplies from oversea through 
the neutral countries, Holland, Denmark and Scandi- 
navia, also through Switzerland and Italy, until the 
latter declared war with Austro-Hungary, 23rd May, 
1915, and with Germany, 28th August, 1916. To 
Great Britain and France were open the resources of 
the world, but with the Baltic closed by the German 
navy and the Dardanelles by the Turkish army, 
Russia could only receive oversea supplies through 
Sweden by rail and through the White Sea, which 
was closed by ice during the winter months, and by 
way of Vladivostock and the Siberian railway. 

Towards the end of the year 1914 the Russian 
supplies of guns, rifles and munitions began to fail. 
As her industrial resources were unequal to make 
good the deficiencies, the supply from abroad became 
a matter of urgent importance. The difficulties of 
the two routes available and the consequent delays 
were So great, that it became a question whether an 
attempt should be made to open a passage either 
through the Baltic or through the Dardanelles. 

The proposal to enter the Baltic seems originally 
to have been made with the object, not to secure 
supplies to Russia and to stop those to Germany, but 
to land a Russian army on the German coast only 
go miles from Berlin, to the capture of which undue 
importance was attached. Before entering the Baltic 
it was necessary not only to destroy the German High 
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Sea Fleet, but to land an army in Schleswig- Holstein 
in order to neutralize the German army and to assure 
the security of Denmark, the Great Belt and the 
Sound. 

To destroy the German High Sea Fleet was neces- 
sary, because the Kiel Canal enabled that fleet to act 
either in the Baltic or the North Sea, and the British 
navy was not strong enough to provide two fleets. 
To meet that difficulty it was proposed to neutralize 
the action of the German fleet in the North Sea either 
by sowing that sea with mines or by seizing the 
island of Borkum—off the entrance to the Ems—and 
using it as a base for submarines and small craft, 
To enable the British fleet to enter the Baltic, it was 
not sufficient to neutralize the German fleet, since that 
is only a temporary measure, and would leave it free, 
when a favourable opportunity offered, to issue and 
cut off the supplies of the British fleet. For example, 
if mines were sowed in the North Sea, a passage 
could be swept through them. Again, submarines 
and small craft, based on Borkum and unsupported 
by the Grand Fleet, could not be expected to block 
in the German fleet. 

The project to seize the island of Borkum and to 
use it as a base for flotillas of submarines and light 
craft dated from 1907. The objection was that it 
could not be used by the Grand Fleet, which was based 
of necessity either on Scapa Flow, distant 440 sea 
miles, or the Forth, distant 340 sea miles, whereas 
the High Sea Fleet was only 60 miles distant in the 
Elbe and Weser. The enemy would have an advan- 
tage in operations probably prolonged for months 
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and resulting in a battle between the fleets under 
conditions favourable to the enemy. To land an 
army in Schleswig-Holstein within 60 sea miles of 
the unbeaten High Sea Fleet and to maintain it there 
was just as hazardous a proposal as the Borkum 
project. May it be that the directing minds, who 
advised such action, did not sufficiently realize the 
importance of the battle, the need to destroy the 
enemy fleet, and the long-established necessity to 
wait for the opportunity which was offered on 31st 
May, 19106. 

The Baltic project being impracticable, the opening 
of the Dardanelles alone remained. It will be remem- 
bered that Sir John Duckworth forced a passage 
through the Dardanelles and appeared off Con- 
stantinople in 1806. Having no army at his disposal, 
he was powerless to bring Turkey to terms, and was 
unable to remain there because his supplies were 
threatened, the shores of the Dardanelles being in the 
hands of the Turks. 

Again in the year 1862,) during the American 
Civil War, Farragut was instructed to reduce the 
defences which guarded the approaches to New 
Orleans, and then to take possession of the city. 
The defences consisted of two powerful forts on the 
banks of the Mississippi about 90 miles below the 
city, upon which they were dependent for supplies 
and reinforcements by way of the river alone. Com- 
mander David Porter advised reducing the forts 
before advancing. Farragut did not believe in that, 


1 Admiral Farragut, chap. vii. Mahan, Official Records. War 
of the Rebellion, series i. vol. 18. 
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since delay would result, but in passing them, seizing 
the upper river, their line of supply, and New Orleans, 
their base. This he did, after bombarding the forts 
for six days without silencing them. As soon as the 
squadron had passed the forts the army was brought 
through side channels to the river five miles above 
them to take possession of the city and to reduce the 
forts if they still held out. The forts surrendered 
after the squadron reached New Orleans. It is to 
be noted that the limitations of the navy on land and 
the need to secure its line of supply were recognized. 
With these precedents in mind we can pass to the 
Dardanelles problem. 

The security of the Russian supplies through the 
Dardanelles and Bosphorus depended upon the 
control of those channels by the Coalition. This was 
to be achieved either by bringing about a revolution 
at Constantinople and the advent of a government 
favourable to the Coalition, or by taking military 
possession of both shores of both straits. Neither 
result was to be attained without neutralizing or 
destroying the Turkish army. What, then, was to be 
the military aim of the Coalition ? If the Coalition 
fleet, unsupported by an army, using all available 
means to sweep up the mines and silence the guns 
and risking losses altogether uncertain, passed the 
Dardanelles and appeared off Constantinople, the 
influence of the Turkish army, the real controlling 
factor, might be neutralized, and a revolution might 
occur, aS was expected at the time.1 In that case 


1Dardanelles Commission, First Report, p. 29. Secrets of the 
Bosphorus, chap. xvi. Morgenthau. 
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Turkey would be out of the war, and a friendly 
government would open the Dardanelles and Bos- 
phorus. 

But as the Germans dominated the Turkish army 
and well knew that a fleet is powerless on land, the 
expected revolution might not occur. In that case 
the Dardanelles would remain closed, the supplies of 
the fleet would be cut off and it would have shortly 
to withdraw with further loss while passing through 
the Dardanelles, as in the case of Sir John Duck- 
worth. Anuncertain military risk, which increased as 
time passed, was to be run fora great political object. 

This risk might be reduced by the help of an army 
large enough to seize and hold the Dardanelles 
defences when they were taken in reverse and their 
supplies and reinforcements cut off by the fleet after 
its passage. The supplies of the fleet would then be 
assured, its stay before Constantinople no longer 
limited and the chance of revolution increased. 

The first Turkish army was commanded by the 
German General Liman von Sanders, whose head- 
quarters were at Constantinople. It consisted of 
five army corps quartered in Constantinople, Thrace, 
on the Dardanelles, at Penderma and south of that 
place, to which was added a sixth, transferred from 
Aleppo to San Stefano. The second army under 
Djemal Pasha, with headquarters at Constantinople, 
consisted of two army corps, both on the Asiatic side 
of the Bosphorus.t If these armies prevented a 


1 Finf Jahre Turkie. Von Sanders. 

Notre.—Later Liman von Sanders was charged with the defence 
of the Dardanelles and given command of the Fifth Army, which 
was hastily formed from divisions collected from other armies. 
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revolution, the capture of Constantinople by the fleet 
alone was impracticable, and an attempt to: retake 
the Dardanelles defences and to dislodge the fleet by 
cutting off its supplies was to be expected. Is it not 
evident that sooner or later the Turkish army must 
be destroyed or neutralized, and that the Bulgarian 
army was an important factor ? 

We can now trace the course of events leading up 
to the Dardanelles operations. The report of the 
Royal Commission, p. 14, reveals that an attack on 
the Dardanelles was discussed on 25th November, 
IQI4, at a meeting of the War Council. It was then 
suggested that ‘‘ the best way to defend Egypt was 
to make an attack on some part of the coast of 
Asiatic Turkey, and, as an extension of this idea 

. an attack on the Gallipoli Peninsula, which, if 
successful, would give us the control of the Darda- 
nelles and enable us to dictate terms at Con- 
stantinople.’’ The attack was recognized to be a very 
difficult operation requiring a large force. The reader 
is to note that the Turkish army is not explicitly 
mentioned and that the political objects were to 
provide for the security of Egypt and to gain political 
control at Constantinople. 

On 3rd January, in reply to a request to arrange 
for a demonstration to draw off the Turks in the 
Caucasus, a telegram was sent to H.M. ambassador 
at Petrograd authorizing him to assure the Russian 
Government that a demonstration would be made 
against the Turks, but it is feared that any such 
action would be unlikely to affect seriously the 
numbers of the enemy on the Caucasus. 
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On the same day the following telegram was sent 
from the Admiralty to the Vice-Admiral Commanding 
off the Dardanelles :— 


Do you consider the forcing of the Dardanelles 
by ships alone a practical operation ? 

It is assumed older battleships fitted with 
mine bumpers will be used, preceded by colliers 
or other merchant craft as mine bumpers and 
sweepers. Importance of results would justify 
severe loss. Let me know your views. 


On 5th January the Vice-Admiral replied : 


I do not think that the Dardanelles can be 
rushed, but they might be forced by extended 
operations with a large number of ships. 


On 6th January the First Lord sent the following 
telegram to the Vice-Admiral : 


High authorities here concur in your opinion. 
Forward detailed particulars showing what force 
would be required for extended operations. 
How do you think it should be employed, and 
what results could be gained ? 


On tith January the Vice-Admiral replied that 
four operations were possible. These were: 


(a) The destruction of defences at the entrance 
to Dardanelles. 

(b) Action inside the Straits, so as to clear the 
defences up to and including Kephez 
Point battery No. 8. 

(c) Destruction of defences of the Narrows. 

(d) Sweeping of a clear channel through the 
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minefield and advance through the 
Narrows, followed by a reduction of the 
forts further up, and advance into the Sea 
of Marmora. 


Time required for operations depends 
greatly on moral of enemy under bom- 
bardment; garrison largely stiffened by 
the Germans; also on the weather con- 
ditions. Gaies now frequent. Might do 
it all in a month about. 


Here are seen in collision two plans similar in 
principle to those proposed by Farragut and Porter 
respectively half a century earlier. The Admiralty 
suggestion, as understood by the Vice-Admiral, was 
to rush the Straits, that is, to pass through before 
the defences were reduced. The Vice-Admiral’s 
proposal was to reduce the defences before passing 
the Straits, which meant a delay estimated at about 
a month. The disadvantages attaching to delay do 
not seem to have been realized by the directing minds 
as they were by Farragut. The plan to reduce the 
defences gradually before the passage of the fleet was 
unsound in principle, because it meant delay. 
Furthermore, ships under way, fitted with the 
appliances then and before that time in use, had 
never been able to destroy land batteries, and without 
the help of an army had never been able to capture 
them, unless the circumstances were exceptional. 
The attack with ships alone was decided upon under 
the belief that no troops were available, but the Royal 
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Commission reported that they thought this was not 
the case.* 

The plan promising most success was to pass the 
batteries, take them in reverse and then capture 
them with the help of an army. The success of this 
plan depended upon attempting the passage with as 
little delay as possible. Whether an army could 
have been ready without undue delay is an open 
question. The resistance to be overcome up to the 
middle of March was that due to a garrison of the 
defences numbering less than 20,000 and a minefield 
in extent not exactly known, but growing as time 
advanced. The plan to pass the defences seems to 
have found no support. May it be that the gradual 
attack was chosen because attention was too closely 
fixed on the Gallipoli Peninsula and the Dardanelles 
batteries, and that it was not sufficiently recognized 
that to destroy or neutralize the Turkish army rather 
than to silence the batteries was the true military 
aim. Had that been understood, would it not have 
been evident that delay would enable the Turkish 
army to get into and strengthen the positions at the 
Dardanelles ? Would the proposal to reduce the 
defences before passing the Straits have been 
accepted ? Would the War Council have decided 
on 13th January that ** the Admiralty should prepare 
for a naval expedition in February to bombard and 


1««The Secretary of State for War declared that there were no 
troops immediately available for operations in the East. This 
statement was accepted by the War Council, who took no steps to 
satisfy themselves by reports or estimates as to what troops were 
available then or in the near future. Had this been done we think 
that it would have been ascertained that sufficient troops would have 
been available for a joint naval and military operation at an earlier 
date than was supposed.”’ Royal Commission, p. 41. 
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take the Gallipoli Peninsula with Constantinople as 
its objective’’? Or on 28th January that such an 
attack should be made by the fleet alone ? Did the 
War Council realize that such a decision committed 
the navy to fight the Turkish army on land ? 

Our argument does not require us to examine in 
detail the operations of the Anglo-French fleet and 
army. It is sufficient to say that the fleet was unable 
to master the defences on 18th March, and that the 
army was landed on 25th April. The Bulgarian 
army opened railway communication for the transport 
of artillery and munitions from Germany to the 
Turkish army in November. The Anglo-French 
army evacuated the Peninsula in December and 
January. The failure was due to delay and to the 
use of an insufficient army, mainly attributable to 
the calls from the Western front.? 

The political objects attained had been neither the 
security of the Russian supplies nor political control 
at Constantinople, but only a supposed heartening 
of Russia. The military aims achieved were that 
the Bulgarian army was neutralized until October, 
and a Turkish army of strength not exactly known 
was held fast and suffered a loss variously given as 
218,000 or 186,000 men, including 66,000 or 55,000 
killed. The British forces employed numbered at 
least 400,000 men, and their losses were 119,846, 
including 31,389 killed, 78,749 wounded and 9,708 
missing. In addition there was a French force, 


which suffered losses not exactly known. These - 


losses cannot be held to have been balanced by the 
1 Dardanelles Final Report, p. 86. 
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gains. It is true the Turkish losses prepared the 
way for the subsequent destruction of their armies 
in Syria and Mesopotamia in 1917-18 and for the 
armistice in October, 1918, which opened the Darda- 
nelles, Bosphorus and Black Sea, and led to the 
occupation of Constantinople. It is an open question 
whether the defeat of the German armies would not 
have been accelerated, if operations to destroy or 
even to neutralize the Turkish army had been under- 
taken in some other quarter than the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 

The reader may ask whether the directing minds 
realized from the outset that the Turkish army must 
be destroyed or neutralized before their political 
objects could be attained ?_ Itis believed they had no 
such deep conviction. Otherwise, would the Royal 
Commission have found it necessary to report as 
follows ?>— 

‘“72. The determination to employ ships 
alone must be considered in connection with the 
phrase used in the recorded decision taken on 
January 13th, that the Admiralty, in preparing 
for the bombardment, was to consider ‘ Con- 
stantinople as the objective.’ It was from the 
first recognized by all the naval experts that 
small bodies of troops would have to be landed 
on the Gallipoli Peninsula, partly for finally 
demolishing the forts which had been bombarded 
by the fleet, and partly also, in all probability, 
to attack those batteries which could not effec- 
tively be reached by the ships’ guns. It is 

1 Ibid., p. 86. 
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almost inconceivable that any one, whether 
military, naval or civilian, could have imagined 
for one moment that Constantinople would be 
captured without military help on a, somewhat 
large scale. It is clear that by the decision of 
January 13th, although the War Council only 
pledged itself for the moment to naval action, 
they were, in reality, committed to military 
action on a large scale in the event of the attempt 
to force the Dardanelles by the Fleet alone 
proving successful.”’ 


Does it not seem that the true military aim was 
explicitly neither recognized, nor stated, nor laid 
before the War Council ? Does that not mean that 
there was on that Council neither a Barham, a St. 
Vincent, a Nelson nor a Napoleon? And in fact 
that, as in the French Revolutionary war, the 
political school was alone represented on the War 
Council ? 
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CHAPTER XVI 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSION 


To recapitulate and to summarize may be useful. 
It has been shown that in war the reciprocal 
national or political object is security (p. 5); that 
the reciprocal military aim is to destroy, or to 
neutralize, and to weaken the enemy armed force 
(p. 7); that the national or political object, security, 
can be attained through the complete, partial or 
threatened achievement of the military aim, that is 
to say, through battle or the threat of battle (p. 94). 
Battles are, therefore, the central facts about which 
the great drama revolves. They are of three kinds, 
the sea-air battle and the land-air battle, which are 
normally independent tactical activities (p. 88), and 
the air-battle, which is only so under exceptional 
conditions (p. 91). 

It is not always possible to destroy the enemy 
armed force: in battle... In that case it can. be 
neutralized by 

either threatening battle (Chapter V.) ; 
or evading battle (Chapter VI.) ; 
or postponing battle (Chapter VII.) ; 
To destroy or to neutralize the enemy armed force is 


a primary military aim. To weaken the enemy armed 
C.S.W. 209 Oo 
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force by impairing his resources, as, for example, by 
stopping his seaborne trade or overrunning his 
territory, is a secondary military aim (Chapter VIII.). 
To annex enemy territory (p. 68), or to secure our 
own seaborne trade, or our own territory, is a national 
or political object. 

The achievement of secondary military aims leads 
to compromise and an armed truce; of primary 
military aims to a military decision and peace 
(Chapter IX.). 

The relations between the aery and the navy or 
army have been shown to depend upon their use in 
battle and operations, and not upon questions of 
supply (Chapter X.). Further, the independent aery 
organization has been seen to derive from a par- 
ticular, and not from the general case (p. 91). 

The word strategy has been used to cover the 
relations between the national or political object and 
the military aim. It has been defined thus (p. 94). 
It is the province of strategy to attain the national or 
political object through the complete, partial or 
threatened achievement of the military aim under 
the existing political, economic and military con- 
ditions. This definition conveys a more compre- 
hensive meaning than the ordinary one, which 
associates strategy only with the military operations 
leading up to and following battle. 

At the opening of war the national or political 
object is-often placed in the forefront, with the result 
that the success of the military aim is imperilled. 
The French Revolutionary war has been used to 
illustrate such a case. That war is instructive, 
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because the difference between the political and 
military schools and the gradual rise of the latter are 
well brought out. This is the more important, 
because from the nature of things the two schools 
are always with us. It cannot be expected that the 
majority of men, whether lay or professional, will 
ever understand that in war security is dependent 
upon destroying or neutralizing the enemy armed 
force. 

Finally, the reader is to note that the words 
defence, defensive, offensive and objective have not 
been used in this work, because they are apt to mis- 
lead. Each can be used either in a political or ina 
military sense. Thus, to defend is to ward off attack 
in order to make something secure, as, for instance, 
a town. To ward off attack is a military aim; to 
make secure is a political object. The military aim, 
battle, and the political object, security, are confused 
together, with the result that the lay mind con- 
centrates on the thing to be defended and loses sight 
of the enemy armed force which threatens. Hence 
the tendency to wait attack and to multiply defences 
in every conceivable direction. It cannot be too 
often stated that the primary military aim of the 
navy, army and aery is to destroy, or to neutralize 
the enemy armed force in order to attain the political 
object, security. 
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